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THE STORM IS DYING WITH THE DAY. 








BY F. W. BOURDILLON. 


The storm is dying with the day, 

-And crimson fringes fret the grey; 

The shifting clouds show lakes of blue, 
And in the West the sun looks through. 


Listen, through all the woods is plain 
The music of melodious rain, 

And from the oak the blackbird’s psalm 
Hushes the weeping woods to calm, 


O Nature, whom thy children trust, 
Mother of myriads, it is just! 

My grief has had thy tears awhile, 
Smile now for others who can smile! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


All women and men of merciful hearts 
will rejoice that Santiago has surrendered 
unconditionally, without further blood- 
shed. Now let us have peace as soon as 
possible, before our brave men are deci- 
mated by yellow fever, and the poor 
young Spanish conscripts by American 
bullets. 





It is reported that in some parts of 
Spain the public feeling is so strong for 
peace that even the women march in 
companies, bearing banners inscribed, 
“We will send no more sons to the war.” 
A hundred thousand young men have 
been sacrified in Cuba for ‘‘the honor of 
Spain,” 





The bill raising the age of protection 
for girls in the District of Columbia to 
eighteen, passed the U. S. House of 
Representatives before adjournment. 





It is not often that we are able to praise 
the Massachusetts Association Opposed 
to the Extension of Suffrage to Women; 
but in raising $2700 for the Volunteer Aid 
Association, they have done a good thing. 
As the executive board of the M. A. O. 
E. S. W., is largely made up of the wives 
of very rich men, it is proper that they 
should contribute, and they are to be 
commended for doing so. Nevertheless, a 
single suffragist—and she a Massachu- 
setts woman by birth—has done more for 
the soldiers than all the “‘Antis” put to- 
gether. Until the remonstrants produce 
4 second Clara Barton, it will remain true 
that the most useful and effective type of 
patriotism has come from the ranks of the 
suffragists, 





In England, the woman suffrage cause 
has lost two of its oldest friends in Parlia- 
ment. The Hon. C. P. Villiers, “the 
Father of the House,” who died at the 


age of ninety-six, on Jan. 16, had never. 


failed to vote for the measure from 1870 
to 1892, when he came at great personal 
inconvenience to record his vote for Sir 
Albert Rollit’s Bill. Mr. George Dixon, 
M. P. for Edgbaston, has also voted since 


1870, but not so frequently, as he was 
absent from Parliament for some years. 





In South Australia, Mrs. Mary Lee writes 
from Adelaide, that at an election, which 
took place on January 22, the women 
voters ‘“‘outnumbered the men, and 
showed greater interest in the proceed- 
ings.” When we recall that in South 
Australia, as in all Australasian colonies, 
women are in the minority, this speaks 
much for the value of their recently ac- 
quired power of voting. 


———_ = 





Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, of Detroit, one 
of the most active suffragists in Michigan, 
is aided and abetted in all her efforts by 
her husband, Mr. Dean M. Jenkins. The 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL is also aided from 
time to time by Mr. Jenkins, who, as he 
travels over the country in the interests 
of a large manufacturing company, mails 
to us marked copies of newspapers con- 
taining good news for and about women. 
Mr. Jenkins, however, did not send the 
following from the Denver Daily News: 


* “TI am a warm believer in woman suf- 
frage,”’ remarked D. M. Jenkins, of 
Detroit, at the Brown Hotel last evening. 
“In our State the women are working 
intelligently with that end in view, and in 
due time I have no doubt they will win. I 
find that experience in Colorado has con- 
vinced many men who doubted at first, 
and they are now ardent supporters of 
the system. In his address before the 
convention, Gov. Adams made a strong 
plea for equal suffrage, and he appears te 
be supported by the sentiment of the 
State. Hon. Thomas W. Palmer, of 
Detroit, formerly minister to Spain and 
member of Congress, declares that he will 
devote the remainder of his life to two 
objects—woman suffrage and the exten- 
sion of the Humane Society. I believe 
that is the kind of work that ennobles a 
man.” 





The Denver News, at the close of the 
recent biennial meeting of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, said: 


Southern women, when they go into a 
thing or give their indorsemeut to a prin- 
ciple, are apt to do so with their whole 
hearts. The Georgia delegation gave vent 
to enthusiastic comments as they packed 
their trunks yesterday, from Mrs. Lowe, 
the newly elected president, down. “No 
one in the South, man or woman,”’ said 
they with energy, ‘‘shall ever again say in 
our presence that a woman loses her 
womanly qualities when she votes, or that 
a man loses his respect for her. We will 
never allow that to be said again if we 
can help it. The women of Colorado are 
the kindest, loveliest and smartest of their 
sex. No other women in this country 
could handle such a great convention and 
handle it so well. They have had but one 
thought, and that was to ensure the hap- 
piness and comfort of all their guests. 
And as for the men, they have treated us 
like queens, and they seem to treat the 
Colorado woman that way all the time. It 
is all stuff and nonsense to say that men 
will lose their chivalry if women vote, 
We know better, for we have been here 
and seen for ourselves.” So spoke the 
Southern women, all in chorus. One of 
the delegation went further and declared 
that she was going home to work for suf- 
frage, as she was a convert. 





CLIMBING PIKE’S PEAK. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The meeting of the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs at Denver has 
given much interesting experience to 
visitors from other parts of the country. 

Besides the papers of club women, and 
reports of committees, and excitement of 
club elections, all of which we can have 
without leaving Boston, there has been 
for many the pleasure of a first introduc- 
tion to that great West, of which we had 
read much, but seen nothing. The jour. 
ney across the wide reaches of the prairies, 
with their acres of unbroken grass land 
and miles of wheat and corn fields; the 
lovely green expanse shading softly into 
a blue horizon line, were a revelation to 
one born and bred in New England. 

Then came Denver, a city of the plain, 
spread out in front of her mountain wall. 
Constantly we found the level streets 
forming delightful vistas, at the end of 
which rose those noble mountain forms; 
and every night, no matter how hot the 
day had been, the cool air from the 
heights swept over the grateful city. 

The new State House stands on a fine 
site, and the view of the snow-streaked 
crests and ridges on the one side, and the 
long lines of the plains on the other, was 
one not soon to be forgotten. The interior 
of the State House will be beautifully 
finished with fine stones, and will be most 


relics from the ruins left by the cliff- 
dwellers, are already arranged. 

The city is laid out in rectangular 
fashion, a very comfortable arrangement 
for those whose organ of ‘“‘locality” is 
small. The wayfaring woman could count 
the streets and find her way quite easily. 
But she had to beware of bicycles, for 
there are forty thousand wheels in a 
population of something over one hun- 
dred thousand, and the streets are laid 
with asphalt, over which they glide with 
the stillness of shadows and such speed 
as they please. It is a little paradise for 
cyclists, but if accidents are not very fre- 
quent, it must be because human nature 
adapts ‘itself to risks. 

The city has few high builings, and it 
is to be hoped that the combined votes of 
the city fathers and mothers will secure 
the passage of a regulation to limit the 
height of building, while the .propor- 
tions of the place are unspoiled, and 
before the temptation to utilize the air as 
well as the ground space has become too 
strong. 

The ascent of Pike’s Peak was one of 
the most impressive incidents of our trip. 
We saw the sun set beyond range after 
range of mountains, themselves like soft- 
colored sunset clouds, and we saw him 
rise in beauty over the eastern plain, feel- 
ing that if we were not on the very top of 
the world, at least we were not likely ever 
to be higher. But it is useless to attempt 
to reproduce the glories of such a moun- 
tain top, or to describe the tender and ele- 
vated feelings it inspires. Only the lesser 
details lend themselves to repetition. 

We were told some alarming stories 
about the effect of the rarefied air at the 
summit, and the 14,000 feet of altitude 
does produce a perceptible effect upon 
many persons, but no one in ordinary 
health need fear it. The conductor of a 
mountain train told us that persistent use 
of the imagination and strict attention 
to one’s feelings, sometimes caused dis- 
agreeable symptoms; otherwise, people 
were quite comfortable. Nevertheless, 
active exercise cannot be taken at the top 
as at the base of Pike’s Peak, and a youth 
who undertook to walk up by moonlight 
without overcoat or underflannels arrived 
at the Summit House in a state of cold 
and exhaustion that might have been 
serious but for the aid of a friendly com- 
panion. 

The U. S. signal service, which was 
maintained there for some time, has been 
transferred toa lower level. The railroad 
is impassable in winter, and all supplies 
had to be brought up over the snow either 
by men or beasts, a very hard task for 
either. 

We walked part of the way down the 
mountain, by which we were able to stop 
for especially fine views, and to gather 
the wild flowers that strewed the ground 
with little drifts of color as soon as we 
had left the rocky top where nothing green 
could survive. We gathered nine varieties 
within five minutes, red, white, yellow 
and blue. These charming little alpine 
gardens, with their small blossoms nod- 
ding in the wind, yet nestling close to the 
earth for shelter, so bright, abundant and 
undiscouraged, had a whole gospel of 
cheerfulness and bravery for whoever 
might pass to receive it. 


Half way down we stopped to wait for 
the cars, and saw a bit of mountain house- 
keeping. One of the railroad men lived 
there. He had no wife, but his little 
domain was very clean and orderly. He 
was getting the dinner for himself and two 
other men. The coffee and the meat were 
boiling on the stove, and he proceeded to 
make bread in a manner that fairly took 
away the breath of one accustomed to 
weigh and measure in cooking. A tin can 
of flour was set on the table, a liberal table- 
spoonful of baking powder and some 
water were stirred into the upper layers 
of the flour, and the soft dough resulting 
was deftly spooned into a baking pan, 
after which the remainder of the flour 
was set away for future use. One spoon 
only requires to be washed. Such labor- 
saving methods caused us to watch with 
interest the appearance of the bread when 
it came tothe table. It looked very light, 
white and good, but we could not help 
suspecting a flavor of baking powder. 
He was quite unembarrassed by our pres- 
ence, and it was evidently not the first 
time that his kitchen dining-room had 
been used as a waiting-room. 

Following a suggestion by the Boston 
Transcript that this Federation meeting 
gave an unequalled opportunity to learn 





interesting in its collections. A ‘mineral 





room” and an “historical room,” with 


the working of equal suffrage by observa- 
tion and inquiry, we took various testi- 


mony on this point. A conductor on 
an electric car said, ‘‘Yes,’’ he believed in 
it. He did not know that the city gov- 
ernment was much improved. He thought 
that a “boss” had been exchanged for a 
“stick,’’ but his wife voted, and he be- 
lieved in that expression of the views of 
women. A dealer in hardware, who had 
lived for many years in Cheyenne, thought 
it would be hard to carry Wyoming again 
for woman suffrage, because of the oppo- 
sition from the worse class in the com- 
munity, though the better class would 
favor it. Colorado, after five years’ ex- 
perience, would undoubtedly vote for it 
again if a vote were to be retaken. Two 
women, fellow travellers, approached at 
random as Western women, both ex- 
pressed themselves very strongly in favor 
of equal suffrage. One was a Republican, 
the other a Populist. One had formerly 
been opposed. She had a husband and 
two sons, and had felt herself satisfac- 
torily represented. When the vote on 
woman suffrage was to be taken, her hus- 
band asked her how he should vote. 

“*Vote as you please,” she answered. 

“But I want to vote on this as you 
please.”’ 

“Then vote against it,” she said. 

“Did he?” I asked. “I always sup- 
posed he did,’”’ she replied. But experi- 
ence removed all indifference, and she 
would now feel it a hardship to be denied 
the privilege. She was at one time one of 
three judges of elections, the other two 
being men. 

“Do you mind if we smoke?” they 
asked. 

“T have no right to hinder you from 
smoking, but it would make me feel sick, 
after a time,” she replied, and not a cigar 
was lighted during the hours they spent 
together in the discharge of official duties, 
which showed that gentlemanly considera- 
tion was not laid aside in the case of a 
political. equal. 

A young brakeman on the cars, who had 
spent most of his life in Wyoming, had 
apparently not thought to question the 
propriety of equal suffrage. He was ac- 
customed to it, and had never heard of its 
being a source of domestic discord. 

We found in Colorado those who said 
that it had not done all that was hoped 
for, but no one who wished the act re- 
pealed, or who believed that any con- 
siderable number of the people of the 
State would wish it repealed. £. L. B. 
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Street, Roslindale. ... . 1.00 
Miss Helen E. Erskine, Birch 
Street, Roslindale. . .. 1,00 


Mr. and Mrs. Wallace S. Crook, 
ee ee ee 1,00 
Miss Grace Henshaw, 26 Bucking- 

ham Street, Cambridge. . . 1.00 


Sar ee ee a ae 3.00 
Miss M. E. Allen, 153 Bay State 
me, es ld ct tt 5.00 
Mrs. H. S. P. Whitney, Southboro, 
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Mr. Francis E. Howard, West 
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Mrs. Martha J. Putnam, Woburn, 
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Marky A. LIVERMORE, Pres. M. W. 8S. A. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Emma E. PaGe writes from Olym- 
pia, Wash.: ‘‘The following resolution was 
passed without a dissenting voice or vote 
by the Convention of the Christian Church 
of West Washington assembled at Tacoma 
June 23: ‘We will support the Equal Suf- 
frage Amendment in this State for the 
sake of moral reinforcement in the gov- 
ernment.’ ” 


Mrs. L. M. StansBury, of Colorado, 
who is pleasantly remembered in Massa- 
chusetts, and well known to Western 
readers by her pen name, “Ellis Meredith,”’ 
has won fifth prize in the $4,000 prize 
story competition conducted by the Short 
Story Publishing Company, publishers of 
the Black Cat magazine. Thousands of 
manuscripts were received from every 
quarter of the globe. 


Miss EpitH Snow, of Cheyenne, Wyo., 
has been appointed a clerk in the United 
States surveyor-general’s office, as a result 
of the civil service examination held there 
recently to provide an incumbent for the 
place. Miss Gertrude Ford, of Douglas, 
has occupied the position for several 
months as an emergency clerk. There 
were fifteen applicants before the com- 
mission. Miss Snow is described as a 
very popular young lady, and an efficient 
stenographer. 


Mrs. ANDREW D. Wuire, wife of the 
United States ambassador to Germany, 
has gone to Philadelphia for a visit to the 
suburban home of her family. Mrs. White 
is one of the most scholarly women in 
America, She has studied in the great 
universities of Europe, and is one of the 
few American women who have won de- 
grees and distinction at Cambridge and in 
Paris. Her maiden name was Miss Helen 
Magill. 


Mrs. Harry WALLERSTON recently 
passed the Regents’ examination of the 
University of New York most successfully. 
Her record in French was complimented 
by the Regents, who pronounced it one of 
the best they had ever had. She enters 
the higher course of law in the New York 
University in the fall, and will read for 
the degree of LL. B. She isa woman of 
rare ability, and has already made her 
mark in translation from the modern 
languages into English, in literary work, 
and in the Woman’s Law class. 


Mrs. JuLiA WARD Howe was the sub- 
ject of a sketch in Harper’s Bazar of July 
2, written by Miss Helen Leah Reed, one 
of Radcliffe’s most able graduates. Miss 
Reed writes with warmth and apprecia- 
tion of Mrs. Howe’s work in literature, 
philanthropy, equal suffrage and woman’s 
clubs, and gives a glimpse of her home 
life, saying in conclusion: ‘Her half-score 
grandchildren call Mrs. Howe the most 
delightful of grandmothers, a title per- 
haps as acceptable to her as that which 
the world would give her—the foremost. 
woman in America.”’ 


Miss JANE ADDAMS, of Hull House, had’ 
a luncheon given in her honor during the 
Biennial at Denver by Mrs. J. S. Appel. 
The State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions were invited to meet her. Among 
those present were Governor and Mrs, 
Adams, Mrs. S. S. Platt, Rev. Mr. Utter, 
Rev. Father Malone, Chancellor McDowell 
and Mr. Stonaker. The parlors were 
beautifully decorated with silk flags, and 
the tables with blue larkspurs, red and 
white carnations and white peonies, and 
ribbons in the national colors. The ices, 
mints, and cakes were in the national 
colors, the ices being served in the form 
of cannon, flags, etc. The place cards 
also bore an embossed flag, each with an 
appropriate quotation. 


Mrs. J. D. WHITTEMORE, wife of Judge 
Whittemore, of San Francisco, is an active 
member of the Red Cross Society of that 
city. She has given her personal atten- 
tion chiefly to soldiers from Colorado. 
She says the First Colorado was the best 
regiment that came to San Francisco. 
“The men appeared more manly, and 
were more brotherly towards each other 
than men in other regiments that I saw.’’ 
After the Colorado men received their 
pay, many of them wanted to send a por- 
tion of their small salary home. Mrs. 
Whittemore was selected as the trusted 
agent, and she sent so many letters 
through the money order department of 
the post-office that the postmaster pre- 
sented her with a special order book. 
Mrs. Whittemore was a delegate to the 
recent Club Biennial at Denver. 
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THE CUBAN AT HOME. 

James W. Steele, former U. S. Consul 
in Cuba, published in 1335 a very interest- 
ing volume of Cuban Sketches. He gives 
the following picture of the Cuban as he 
knew him: 

He who shares with the Spaniard in 
Cuba the felicity of being considered 
white, and who, generally speaking, is 
upon the social level of a man who has 
family, friends, and certain rights not 
inalienable, is the Cuban himself. These 
two, the Spaniard and he, occupy as 
strange relations and expend as much ill- 
feeling upon each other as two men or 
classes can who continue to live together 
in the same country. We will endeavor 
to see him as he is, the Creole, the 
tropical white man, possibly entitled to 
be regarded as the founder of a race. 

He appears to you at first a man all 
hair, eyes, teeth, and shirt collar. It is 
not precisely the correct view, but such is 
apt to be the impression conveyed to a 
conservative and doubting mind. After 
better acquaintance he gives you the idea 
of a man who is sui generis, with a 
unique form of body and a hitherto un- 
classified type of mind. After a year or 
two he begins to seem to you to be a 
rather clever fellow, with traits that are 
seldom observed tu exist in a character 
otherwise excellent, but an agreeable man 
in many respects. To a countenance al- 
ways expressive of a certain refinement, 
often of great beauty, and almost never 
coarse, angular or hard, he joins a 
physique the thinnest and most attenu- 
ated ever found compatible with locomo- 
tion and the general control of a muscular 
system. His legs are spindles, his arms 
much like flattened sticks somewhat en- 
larged at the articulations. Of stomach 
he usually has about as much as birds of 
the crane species are remarkable for, and 
is seldom disposed to undne enlargement 
in the region of the waistband. His 
shoulders are thin and sharp, and if he 
stoops slightly it need nut necessarily be 
regarded as an indication either of scholar- 
ship or disease of the lungs. His com- 
plexion is seldom fair, and generally of a 
not unhandsome swarthiness, though 
sometimes approaching a hue that is not 
exactly a society color. But I have never 
seen a Cuban with what we call a ‘‘dumb” 
face, or an unintelligent eye. 

This man is a born dandy. He wears 
jewelry like a woman, and like a wo- 
man’s. He pinches feet that are small 
enough naturally, into agonizing shoes. 
He wears collars monstrous in size or 
ridiculous in smallness, with shirts of 
dazzling colors, and cut so very décolleté 
that you may observe the sharp ends of 
his collar-bones and the very bottum of 
his thin throat. At the date of this writ 
ing he goes about the streets with panta- 
loons that hang upon his little legs like 
bags, and flap and yaw in the breeze. His 
coat seems to have been made for a taller 
man, whereas, a year ago, it had a tend- 
ency to creep upwards toward the back of 
his neck. But the centrepiece and glory 
of his costume is his hat. Where such 
fashions in headgear as he delights him- 
self with really have their oirgin, I know 
not. As the climate is warm, and seem- 
ingly for that reasun, the hat is nar- 
row, black, heavy, and shaped like an 
inverted stove-kettle. This man some- 
times attends a ball in a black dress suit, 
a white necktie, and a green shirt. A 
Cuban town is full of such figures, and 
few of them are, by any chance, at work 
at any thing. Born in a slave country, the 
presumptive, probable or actual heir to a 
share in some sugar plantation, or, if not, 
living by his wits or upon his relations, 
the young Cuban imagines that his des- 
tiny is to ornament the tropics; to bea 
thing of beauty, and kill time while he is 
thus elegantly occupied. He adorns a 
pair of the leanest, skinniest hands—hands 
that remind you of those of a maiden lady 
in ill health—with rings set with high- 
colored gems. He leaves the nails to 
grow long like those of a Chinese noble- 
man, and trims them to a point. One 
can forgive his face, weak as it often is, 
and moulded in its effeminate features by 
the things he thinks about. The smile at 
his costume may be, with some difficulty, 
suppressed. His dandyism may be en- 
dured. But one never learns quite to 
admire the Cuban hand. When I shake 
hands with him I have ever suppressed a 
strong desire to crush the limp and use- 
less thing into a yellow and distorted 
mass; to cause him to go home and band- 
age it, and have it pain him about a year. 

If ever you see a Cuban on his way to 
the railway station, you will notice thata 
little negro is carrying his travelling-bag. 
When he reaches his journey’s end, he 
hires another to carry it out of the car for 
him. He would very much dislike to be 
caught in the street carrying a package. 
He is averse to any burden but a cane. 
He does not like to be taken for a person 
suffering from any necessity common to 
impecunious people. Reduced to want, 
he lives as long as he can by borrowing, 
he pawns a-little, and what finally be- 
comes of him one can hardly tell. Asa 
rule, experience in life subdues his airs, 
but gives him no financial skill. When 
the Guinea-grass has overgrown his plan- 
tation, and the pecuniary difficulties that 
happen to men everywhere beset him, he 
is, asa rule, helpless and hopeless. He 
mopes, and is disposed to suicide, and 
abandoning all gaiety, seems to be, after 
a fashion, desirous of calling the widest 
attention to the misfortunes with which 
the saints afflict him. 

For many years the Cuban has been a 
skilful contriver of schemes for the good 
of his country, and has the reputation of 
being excellent at intrigue. But none of 
his schemes have had any result, except, 
perhaps, the imprisonment or flight of 
himself and friends, He could plot ex- 
ceedingly well, but he could not keep the 
secret. The insurrection was begun and 
almost entirely sustained, so far as action 


was concerned, by Cubans in the interior 
and of the country districts. The towns 
of Western Cuba, filled with the people I 
have described, did little or nothing for 
the cause, except personally, and very 
privately, to wish it success. What was 
done by those actually engaged, no man 
has yet, so far as I know, fully and truly 
told. There are only a few facts from 
which persons who desire information can 
judge. The Spaniards lost in the contest 
one hundred and sixty thousand men, 
pear seven hundred million dollars, and 
acted upon the defensive nearly altogether 
during the nine years in which they were 
engaged in the struggle. It was a ques- 
tion who could endure the longest, and 
wear the other out, and perhaps there 
never was a war that lasted so long with 
as little blood actually shed on the field of 
battle, with as little outlet for impetuous 
and burning valor on either side, and with 
so much uncertainty as to result after the 
bushwhacking, scares, and skirmishing 
had gone on for so many years. 

It was a war of suspicion, of suppres- 
sion, of words. The Spaniard seemed, in 
the waste and middle of it, like an old 
man, cowering in his corner, shaking his 
crutch, and threatening to rise up and 
grasp the sword of his youth, and chas- 
tise rebellious sons. The Cuban, on the 
other hand, was wrestling with a situa- 
tion too strong for him, without a treas- 
ury, without arms, with a travelling capi- 
tal and a nomadic legislature, and the 
president of his republic in the United 
States. He was unaided by his kindred 
in the richest part of the island. He 
talked of invading Havana, and, instead, 
invaded New York thirty thousand strong. 
As for his friends, here and there, they 
talked; they were valiant in devising move- 
ments for others to make; they speculated 
and hoped. The young men went away to 
where it was safer to be, and where they 
could avoid service in either army. There 
is a good deal of entertainment to be de- 
rived from merely imagining the town 
Cuban asa soldier. I should very much 
like to see some of the young gentlemen 
of my acquaintance with muskets on their 
backs. I think it would be something like 
plowing with cats. 

———_»-a—_—_"""" 
HOBSON IN FRANCE. 


Katherine de Forest writes from Paris 
to Harper's Bazar: 


Some of us here have been reading the 
accounts of Hobson’s exploit with special 
interest. We who live here know that, 
though the newspapers have been bought, 
the great mass of the French people are as 
friendly to the sister republic as in the 
old days when they sent over Lafayette to 
help bring it into life. In France it is not 
the people who talk, who bavardent in the 
newspapers, who express the feeling of 
the country. It is the great mass of 
workers, the bourgeoisie, the scholars, the 
professors, the class of men to whom we 
owe it to-day that we have officers in our 
service with the science as well as the 
bravery of Lieutenant Hobson. 

For side by side with his sublime indif- 
ference to his own life for the sake of his 
country, in his splendid exploit went that 
unerring knowledge which made it a suc- 
cess. And where did he get it? Inthe 
French School of Mines, which the French 
government has always most generously 
thrown open, without charge, to any of 
our officers who might choose to profit by 
it. Actions speak louder than words, and 
if any American in Paris has ever needed 
the French, and failed to find the neces- 
sary sympathy and encouragement for his 
painting or his science, or his architecture, 
or his journalism, or his book, or his 
sport, or his commerce, or anything he 
may have at heart, I have yet to hear of 
it. I know of one French woman to-day 
who deeply regrets the war, and yet who 
goes to a hospital every week, as she has 
done for five years, to see a chronic inva- 
lid and to make him tea, which she buys 
out of the scant remains of a once splen- 
did fortune. And why? Because he is 
an American, and a stranger in her land. 

Lieutenant Hobson is a great favorite 
with the American eolony in Paris, where 
he was known during his student days as 
a fine-looking, charming fellow; as good a 
dancer as he has proved himself an oflicer. 
I met him seven or eight years ago on 
board the admiral’s ship in the harbor at 
Villefranche. He was considered then a 
man of unusual promise. 





SHOULD NOT ENLIST. 


One of the imperative calls for help 
from the community, caused by the war, 
is the destitute condition of the families 
of some of the enlisted men. These de- 
pendent families must be relieved, but the 
sentiment of the community should be 
steadily set against a man’s leaving his 
wife and children to be supported by 
charity. Regarding cases of this kind, the 
Boston Transcript says plainly and wisely: 


There are times of uncommon urgency 
when a man cannot protect his family 
more certainly than by rushing to his 
country’s defence; but ordinarily, as in 
the present case, where the supply of 
volunteers is greater than the demand, 
there can be no doubt about it, a man’s 
family should come before his country. 
Other men are ready and eager to devote 
themselves to the country’s succor; he is 
the only man to whom his family looks 
for support. 

There are thousands of men in the com- 
munity to whom a call to war is a sound 
of joy. They love their country and their 
country’s flag, they are tired of the hum- 
drum existence they have been living, 
they are hungry for new scenes and new 
experiences, they yearn for the excite- 
ment that the game of war is expected to 
give them. When a man has no depend- 





ents, there is nothing to be said against 





his going to war, whether it be for pure 
patriotism or merely for love of change; 
but when a man has a family upon his 
hands, and he knows that that family 
must suffer if he goes away, does it not 
show a more exalted sense of duty, is it 
not truer patriotism indeed, for him to 
stay at home, rather than to yield to the 
temptation which the opportunity for 
adventure and escape from monotony 
offers? Is there not after all a very con- 
siderable element of selfishness in some 
cases of enlistment, more of self-gratifica- 
tion than of pure, unadulterated patriot- 
ism? 





WOMEN LAWYEBS. 

Miss Lavina Lally, who took her degree 
from the New York University Law 
School and was last year admitted to 
practice, is well trained in the law. Em- 
ployed at an early age as stenographer and 
typewriter in a large law firm, she pre- 
pared papers in the most important cases, 
without knowing their true legal signifi- 
cance. This mechanical preliminary train- 
ing was invaluable when she finally en- 
tered the University. Soon after she was 
admitted to practice the firm with which 
she had long been associated dissolved. 
Its clients were chiefly rich corporations. 
In settling up the affairs of the firm, it 
was discovered that she was the only per- 
son who had an intimate knowledge of the 
cases involved. In this manner she is 
virtually stepping into a practice that she 
herself unconsciously made. 

Since last August, Miss Rosalie Loew 
has been the assistant attorney of the 
Legal Aid Society of New York, of which 
Carl Schurz is the attorney. Miss Loew 
is employed on salary, and her work is 
unceasing. Her practice is confined to the 
municipal courts. She has on the docket 
from eighteen to twenty-three cases a day, 
which are scattered among the eleven 
divisions of the Borough of New York. 
She prepares the cases, argues them in 
person, and is responsible for their dis- 
posal. She is the daughter of a lawyer, 
and assisted in his office before and 
throughout her University course. Her 
fluency in the languages, especially the 
jargons of the German Jewish element, 
which largely make up the clientéle of 
the Legal Aid Society, renders her service 
almost invaluable. A large proportion of 
her clients are women, 

Another graduate of the New York 
University Law School, who lately ap- 
peared in the Supreme Court, is Miss C. 
Annette Fiske. Interest in patents led 
her to the study of the law. Some women 
lawyers maintain that the Criminal Court 
is beyond their pale, but Miss Fiske holds 
that so long as the law makes women 
amenable to the Criminal Court it is the 
woman lawyer's right and duty to defend 
them. Rich in New England tenacity, 
Miss Fiske has entered the field and will 
work her way to recognition. The N. Y. 
Tribune, from which these facts are ob- 
tained, remarks: 

It is well for the young woman con- 
templating law asa livelihood to note that 
in almost every instance where women 
are successful they have had more or less 
association with the mechanism and the 
routine of legal practice before taking it 
up as a breadwinner. 

Mary F. Lathrop, attorney of Denver, 
was admitted to practice June 17, in the 
District Ccourt for Colorado. She is th 
first woman admitted to the U. S. Courts 
in that State, and was given the privilege 
by Judge Riner, of Wyoming. Miss Lath- 
rop will have as her first suit in the courts 
that of the Security Trust Company and 
others against the National Land and 
Irrigation Company and others. She will 
represent the bondholders of the National 
Land and Irrigation Company. Miss 
Lathrop is a graduate of the Law School 
of the University of Denver, and took her 
diploma in 1896. She has lived in Denver 
for ten years, but is a native of Philadel- 
phia. After graduating at the Denver 
University she took an additional course 
in law in Philadelphia. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Taylor, a graduate of 
the Boston University Law School, was 
the only woman of 130 applicants for 
admission to the bar who recently ap- 
peared before the board of examiners in 
this city. The examiners will not make 
their report until September. 

Dr. John A. Whipple and Mrs. Terra D. 
Whipple, of Chicago, graduated this year 
from the [Illinois College of Law with the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws. Mr. and Mrs. 
Whipple have had a pleasure rarely af- 
forded to a married couple, that of enter- 
ing a college together, pursuing the same 
course of study, winning the same degree 
and graduating together. Mr. Whipple is 
also an experienced physician, and is 
professor of anatomy at the National 
Medical School and dean of the North- 
western College of Dental Surgery. 

At the recent commencement of the 
Chicago College of Law eight women, 
Estelle V. Pease, Anna D. King, Josepbine 
M. Casavaw, Kathryn A. Fraley, Isabel 
A. Helmich, Anna B. Hills, Estella E. 
McClannahan and Josephine M. Stevens, 
graduated in the two years’ course. In 





accordance with the rule of the Supreme 
Court in force when they entered the 
college, they would now be entitled to 
receive a license to practise law. The 
Supreme Court, however, changed the 
rule so as to require a longer course, and 
made it retroactive upon all those who 
were pursuing their law studies at the 
time the rule was changed, consequently 
further study will be required before ad- 
mission to the bar. Miss Pease responded 
to the toast ‘‘Equity”’ at the class banquet, 
and her response was published in full in 
the Chicago Legal News. Mrs. King has 
been a law reporter in the office of the 
Legal News for about two years. 
F. M. A. 





WOMEN’S LAW COMMITTEE IN GEORGIA. 

A Law Committee, consisting of Mrs. 
Halsted Smith, Rome; Mrs. Francis Akin, 
Cartersville; Mrs. Walter Hill, Macon, and 
Mrs. E. Cameron Reed, Atlanta, have fin- 
ished their arduous task of making ex- 
tracts from the code of Georgia upon the 
law of the State regarding women’s legal 
status. The work is well done, and is 
receiving universal praise wherever the 
pamphlet is received. 





MRS. LINCOLN ON IMPROVED HOUSING. 


Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln writes to the Bos- 
ton Herald as follows, on the subject of 
improved housing, and the demolition of 
bad houses: 


It must not be supposed that it is wholly 
an injustice or a hardship to landlords to 
compel them to remove old and unsanitary 
buildings. 

On the contrary, I am inclined to think 
that the new law, for which we are in- 
debted to the present mayor and to the 
present board of health, is more in the 
real interest of the landlord than those 
which preceded it, and under which a 
building could be vacated, but not neces- 
sarily destroyed. Many of us can remem- 
ber buildings which stood thus, tenantless 
and unremunerative, for years. It surely 
is the part of wisdom to say: ‘‘This house 
must not only be closed, but removed, to 
give place to something better.” 

That it shall be replaced by houses pos- 
sessing improved and more sanitary con- 
ditions the present building regulations 
make sure. Therefore it is in the interest 
of the city to enforce the new law rigidly, 
and to wipe out every slum, including 
those enumerated in the report presented 
to the board of health by the committee 
of the Twentieth Century Club. The 
landlords may grumble, but in the end 
they, too, will be benefited, else why is 
the land from which condemned houses 
have been removed held at such a high 
rate ? 

Does it not prove conclusively that even 
if the landlord himself does not care (or 
has not the capital) to rebuild, he firmly 
believes that some one else will wish to do 
so? Moreover, as the houses which are 
ordered vacated and destroyed are almost 
always in the crowded districts of the 
city, there is no hardship to the poor in 
causing theirabolition, as they are sure to 
be replaced by better and more convenient 
structures. 

There is a great moral side to this ques- 
tion of good housing. Vice and crimeare 
known to diminish in proportion to the 
good and sanitary conditions which are 
brought to bear on the crowded sections 
of a great city. For this reason alone, it 
is a duty to see that good houses are pro- 
vided for working people. 

There are different ways of meeting the 
problem. In England, the great munici- 
palities have boldly entered the field, and 
now compete with capitalists and com- 
panies in the management of tenement 
houses and smaller dwellings. In New 
York private enterprise is developing the 
same plans along individual lines, but 
there is really no reason why the landlords 
should not do the work themselves. 

Absentee landlords, of whom in any 
large city there are always too many, 
might well delegate their duties to effi- 
cient agents, acting either through a com- 
pany or as individuals, and landlords who 
are present could be held rigorously to 
their duties. 

There is one form of improved housing 
which needs to be developed in Boston. 
It is that good rooms or good lodgings 
ought to be provided in central localities 
for working girls. As matters are now 
they pay high prices for poor rooms and 
indifferent food. 

A hall bedroom, with no heat and only 
meagre furniture, will cost half a week’s 
wages, and often more, to the poor girl 
who occupies it. Pitiable tales have been 
told me by girls who were forced to oc- 
cupy such rooms —of suffering from 
cold, or from bad drainage, causing loss 
of health, and also of the entire absence 
of anything approaching the comforts of 
home. 

Again and again I have been asked to 
build tenements for working girls; they 
are greatly needed, and it is not, perhaps, 
a sufficient answer to say that whole fami- 
lies, comprising both parents and chil- 
dren, need them more. But it is an espe- 
cial field of work, and I wish some one 
might undertake it—ensuring clean and 
healthy lodgings to the young women who 
work all day in stores or factories, and 
return at night to cheerless rooms and 
unpalatable fare. 

By combined effort on the part of those 
interested, good lodgings, presided over 
by a skilled housekeeper, could be fur- 
nished at no higher rate than working- 
women now pay for very poor accommo- 
dations. The example of what Mr. Mills 
has done for men in New York might well 





be emulated here by women and for 
women. 

In this day of generosity towards girls 
who seek, and deserve, the advantages of 
higher education in colleges, it behooves 
us to remember, and to try to help in the 
right way, their humbler sisters who 
work and toil for daily bread. 

ALICE N. Lixcoty, 





PATRIOTIC MARTHA’S VINEYARD GIRLs. 

One hundred and twenty years ago, in 
Revolutionary times, three Martha’s Vine. 
yard girls upset the plans of the British, 
and the event was recently perpetuated 
by the erection of a liberty pole at Vine- 
yard Haven. 

The arrangements were in the hands of 
a committee of Sea Coast Defence Chapter, 
D. A. R., and at least 150 Martha’s Vine- 
yard citizens who claim lineage with 
revolutionary fighters witnessed the un- 
veiling of a tablet commemorative of the 
exploit of the heroines of 1775. 

Money towards the purchase of the 
liberty pole and flag had been raised by a 
series of entertainments. 


Here is the story, as related by Polly 
Daggett, one of the girls who circum- 
vented the scheme of the enemy. Polly 
has been a long time dead, but she nar- 
rated the events to her people. 

The old-timers in Vineyard Haven recol- 
lect that Polly Daggett was a demure, 
fair-cheeked and beautiful girl. She was 
also patriotic. The other girls who made 
up the trio were Parnel Manter and Maria 
Allen. 

Early in 1775 the people of Vineyard 
Haven erected a liberty pole on Manter’s 
Hill, the highest peak on the local land- 
scape. As popular feeling took on larger 
proportions, the men were called into ser- 
vice. Some went to Cape Cod, others 
established a seacoast defence on the 
Elizabeth Islands; in fact, there were few 
men of fighting age on the Vineyard. 
The grandfathers hobbled about with 
anxious eyes to seaward, while the urchins 
slashed the sand with toy swords. 

One day a grand-daddy limped into the 
village from what is now West Chop. He 
made known the fact that a British brig 
was coming into the harbor. What a 
sensation the news stirred up! The boys 
rushed into the pastures and drove the 
sheep into the oak woods. The women 
hid their china and silver in obscure 
places, and put on their best gowns to 
make themselves more dignified. 

The captain of the British vessel sent a 
boat ashore for a spar to replace a yard 
he had lost in a gale. No suitable stick 
could be found. The commander sighted 
the liberty pole, and mentally measured 
it. It suited his requirements. In a 
jocose mood he asked the selectmen to 
sell him the liberty pole. The town 
fathers hesitated. The captain remarked 
that if the pole was not sold to him he 
would take it, anyway. So the select- 
men sold the pole. 

Polly Daggett, when she heard that the 
selectmen had consented to accept money 
for the flagstaff, boiled with indignation. 
She felt that the flag had been insulted. 
She hastened to the homes of Parnel and 
Maria. The three returned to town and 
found that the ship’s company would land 
in the morning, saw the staff off and take 
it away. 

That evening Polly conceived a plan, 
and detailed it to her chums. A ship 
augur was secured, and when the village 
was sound in slumber, Maria held the 
point of the tool against the pole, Polly 
assisted in steadying the bit, and Parnel 
bored. Soon they had sent the augur well 
into the wood. A quantity of powder was 
secured from a horn in the Daggett homes- 
stead, and the explosive was poured into 
the hole, but here an obstacle was encoun- 
tered. Neither of the girls knew how to 
confine the explosive so as to ensure its 
terrific result. The art of tamping and 
inserting a time fuse was beyond their 
knowledge, and perhaps they could not 
have procured the fuse in season for the 
work in hand. Polly got a beanpole and 
Maria raked a brand from the fireplace 
at her home. The brand was fasted to the 
end of the pole and applied to the powder. 
With a hiss and a bang the charge did 
its work. It ripped and cleft the liberty 
ng Then the girls ran home and to 

e 


Next day a boat came ashore from the 
brig. Init was a carpenter and an assort- 
ment of implements to be used in cutting 
the staff close to the ground. There was 
consternation when the condition of the 
spar was discovered. The captain called 
for the selectmen, and spiced his demand 
with a string of oaths. The selectmen 
came, but could not explain matters. 
Some one suggested that boys were the 
guilty ones. That theory was accepted, 
and for eight years the girls guarded the 
secret. The brig sailed away without 
the longed-for spar, and the incident 
became history. 

The new liberty pole will stand at 
the corner of Main and William Streets, 
about 200 feet distant from the location 
of the original. The dedicatory exercises 
were held July 4, and a commemorative 
tablet was unveiled by three girls who 
are descendants of the quick-witted 
maidens of long ago. 





INTELLIGENT WOMEN NEEDED. 
The real danger from this immense class 
of satisfied, disfranchised women is not 
to the suffrage cause, but to the life of 
the republic itself. The woman who 


questions the advisability of extending 
the franchise to intelligent persons shows 
only too plainly that she doubts and dis- 
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trusts the basic principles upon which our 
government is founded. She does not be- 
lieve in a government of the people, and 
there is no democracy in her. She fails to 
apprehend the idea of a republic, which is 
that the State shall have the best thought 
of all its citizens. She fails to understand 
that no government can be stable in which 
half of the people are governed but not 
represented, and are, therefore, as a rule, 
indifferent as to what that government 
may do. If equal suffrage had done noth- 
ing but rouse.and interest half the popula- 
tion in those States in which it has been 
extended, that fact alone would more than 
justify its extension. Women have been 
content to be passengers and baggage on 
the Ship of State long enough. We have 
entered upon heavy seas where freight 
must be thrown overboard to make room 
for able seamen. 

As to the unsexing of women by poli- 
tics, this is one of the bugbears—a kind 
of bogie woman of the opponents of polit- 
ical equality. To be unsexed is avery 
dreadful thing, and yet could there not be 
such a thing as being a little dissexed, as 
it were, without causing the heavens to 
fall? Is the most agreeable man the one 
who strikes the Freedom-from-her-moun- 
tain-height attitude whenever stress of 
circumstances compels him to talk to a 
woman? Do we like the woman best 
whose conversational talent is bounded by 
the triangle of the dreadful D’s, dress, 
domestics and diseases? Just as a matter 
of womanly delicacy, can the really re- 
fined woman be eternally conscious of 
the physiological fact of sex? We want 
tobe reasonable human beings, realizing 
that as human beings our interests are 
similar, even in their dissimilarity, believ- 
ing in and understanding each other be- 
cause we are two halves of one whole. 
Have we not said, ‘We as women,” long 
enough? Can we not look down at our 
feet and see that there is no great gulf 
fixed there? Is it not time for men and 
women to look into each others’ eyes with 
confidence and respect, instead of patron- 
age and doubt, and know that the nine- 
teenth century, which has been called the 
woman’s century, is passing into history 
with all the centuries of man which have 
preceded it, to make room for a greater 
and broader century, when men and wom- 
en shall work together for the race?— 
Ellis Meredith, in Denver Republican. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The largest proportion of single persons 
is found in Ireland and Scotland, and the 
smallest in the United States. 

At the close of the last century there 
were supposed to be 1,000,000 aborigines 
in Australia. There are now less than 
100,000, and among them are still some 
cannibals. 

A despatch from Belgrade, Servia, says 
ex-Queen Natalie is organizing an expedi- 
tion to go to the seat of war between Spain 
and the United States to nurse both Amer- 
icans and Spaniards. 

The Adams Express Company has an- 
nounced that it will carry packages of 
goods from relatives to the soldiers in 
any of the camps in the South, or to the 
naval forwarding points, at 25 per cent. 
below the usual express rates. 

The London Daily News says: ‘A fea- 
ture of the contest, and one which is of 
some significance, is the fact that a num- 
ber of Liberal ladies of Maidenhead de- 
clined to support Mr. Palmer’s candidature 
because he would neither pledge himself 
to support women’s suffrage should he be 
elected, nor promise to abstain from vot- 
ing when the question was submitted to 
Parliament.”’ The Liberal ladies of Maid- 
enhead have set an example of true 
patriotism, which we trust may be fol- 
lowed under similar circumstances in 
future elections. 

Harper’s Bazar for July 2 contains the 
opening chapters of Mr. Howells’s new 
novel, “Ragged Lady.” Mr. Howells lays 
his first scene among the mountains of 
New England, and introduces us at once 
to Mr. and Mrs. Landers, two familiar 
American types, with whom a closer 
acquaintance promises to be interesting. 
There is no denying the exquisite art of 
his method, and he knows New England 
as Blackmore knows Devon. ‘Ragged 
Lady” will run in the Bazar during the 
remainder of the year, and will add addi- 
tional literary value to the pages of this 
popular periodical. 

The Woman’s National Science Club 
began in January the publication of a 
monthly scientific journal, the National 
Science Ciub. The May number contained 
@ report of the annual meeting, held in 
Washington in April, and some of the 
papers given. The publication of these 
are continued in later numbers. The 
periodical is valuable and should be well 
patronized. The officers of the club for 
°98 are: Mrs. W. A, Kellerman, Colum- 
bus, O., president; Mrs. Almena E. Wil- 
liams, vice-president; Miss Eliza Ward, 
treasurer; Mrs. Laura Osborne Talbot, 





HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure, 

F. J. Cueney & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
omep out any obligation made by their 

rm, 

West & Travux, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, Kinnan & Marvin, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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general secretary; the last three being of 
Washington, D. C. 


Miss Helen Gould recently entertained 
one hundred self-supporting young women 
from Manhattan and Brooklyn at her 
country home at Lyndhurst. The young 
women belong to the Bible class of the 
Y. W. C. A. of Brooklyn, and most of 
them are employed in the big dry-goods 
shops of New York. Miss Gould escorted 
her visitors about the grounds of the 
beautiful country. place, showing them 
the conservatories, the magnificent St. 
Bernards in the kennels, the art gallery 
and the stables. Luncheon was served 
on the lawn overlooking the Hudson 
River. When the party returned in the 
evening each of the young women carried 
an orchid from Miss Gould’s conserva- 
tories. Before the Brooklyn young women 
arrived, about fifty children of the work- 
men employed at Lyndhurst were enjoy- 
ing the annual picnic provided for them 
by Miss Gould. 


HUMOROUS. 


A Half Memory.—Teacher—Who dis- 
covered America? Street Gamin (after 
deep a disremember his name, 
but he was a Dago.—New York Weekly. 


Said the anti-suffrage lecturer: ‘The 
roads up these mountains are too steep 
and cooky for even a donkey to climb; 
therefore I did not attempt the ascent.”’ 





Mistress—Is it possible, Hannah, you 
are making bread without having washed 
your hands? 

New Kitchen Girl—My! what's the dif- 
ference, mum? It’s brown bread. 


“Well, I’ve fired the cook,” said Mrs, 
Jones to her husband. 

“Did she go off with a bang?”’ said he, 
jocosely. 

‘*No, she went off with a pompadour,” 
added she, smartly.—Harper’s Bazar. 


Reverse Action.—The Elder Matron— 
You shouldn’t mind the baby crying a 
little. It strengthens his lungs. 

The Younger Matron—Oh, no doubt; 
but it weakens his father’s religion.— 
Indianapolis Journal. 


Little Ethel—This is a portrait of 
mamma before she was married. 

Visitor—Ah, indeed? 

Little Ethel—Yes. She hasn’t time to 
look like that now.—Detroit Journal. 


The race of Irish ‘‘bulls’’ will appar- 
ently never be entirely run. In the 
House of Commons, a week or two ago, 
a well-known eloquent Irish member 
spoke of Mr. Gerald Balfour as being 
“iron-bound in red tape.’’— Tit-Bits. 

“Of course,” said one Spanish official, 
‘‘we were unprepared for war.”’ 

“Yes,” replied the other. ‘But there 
is some satisfaction in reflecting that we 
are not as unprepared now as we should 
bave been had they waited a few years 
more.’’— Washington Star. 

At the Art Museum.—City Nephew— 
This is the ‘Horse Fair,’’ by Rosa Bon- 
heur. 

Aunt Jane (from Skaneateles)—Wal, if 
that ain’t a downright fraud, nothin’ is! 
She’s gone an’ copied the very chromo 
we've had hanging up in our kitchen for 
goin’ on ten years!—Puck. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
eon Y ca 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 
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been very much pleased with the book, as 
a i of real value and interest. The transla- 
Seno~ane of them of Ge especially well Doves 
this singi: le—giv - 

sight into their ‘ational ¢ 4 ane : 4 t _¥ — 
r way. veryt nie 

ay sorrow, love and ‘rate alike.— Grace Kim- 

all, M.D. 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 


[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JourNAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,” by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—“Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,” ‘‘Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 


GOOD-NIGHT SONG. 


BY R. E. PHILLIPS. 








“Good-night, little trees!’’ 

My little man says when the Sandman 
comes ; 

And the soft swaying breeze 

In the listening trees 

Watts the answer: “‘Good-night, little man! 
Good-night!”’ 


“Good-night, little star!’’ 

My little man says when the Sandman 
comes ; 

And a bright little star, 

In the heavens so far, 

Blinks the answer: ‘‘Good-night, little man! 
Good-night!”’ —St. Nicholas. 





NOTES FOR THE JUNIORS. 

The fountain known as “the little cold 
water girl,’’ that stands at the entrance of 
Willard Hall and dispenses the sparkling 
beverage to man and beast, is the centre 
of one of the most pleasant and refresh- 
ing scenes in Chicago. It is a gift to 
the city from the boys and girls of the 
Loyal Temperance Legion. 

Little Paul Crabtree, of Hancock, Me., 
aged six years, observed Memorial Day. 
With a bouquet of apple blossoms and a 
large umbrella, in the pouring rain he 
marched all alone down.to the cemetery 
to decorate the soldiers’ graves. 

At the suggestion of Mrs. Upham, who 
is known to all children as ‘Grace Le 
Baron,”’ a writer of pretty stories for little 
folks, many children are making histories 
of the war by pasting into a scrap-book 
whatever interesting anecdote or account 
of battle they come across. The pages 
are illuminated by pictures and portraits, 
and one of the many views of the fated 
Maine forms a frontispiece. Such a book 
will have great value in the future, and 
may be prepared now without trouble or 
expense. 





THE LITTLE PAPER LADIES. 


“This is going to be a perfectly dread- 
ful vacation!’’ wailed Louise, sitting dis- 
consolate on the west porch. ‘Here 
mamma's sick, and we can’t go away, and 
there isn’t anything here to play-y-y!”’ 
“This is the maiden all forlorn, 

That sat on the porch one summer morn, 

And wept and wished she’d never been 
born!”’ 

sang a gay voice behind her, and there 

stood Aunt Bess, peeping out at her with 

a merry, mischievous face. 

The little maid’s eyes brightened sud- 
denly; the kiss that Aunt Bess dropped 
on her cheek proved as effective as a 
spoonful of sugar in a saucer of tart 
strawberries. All the morning-glory blos- 
soms looked up and nodded as Aunt Bess 
perched herself on the railing beside them, 
and a big bumble-bee almost mistook her 
bright face for a flower. 

‘*And how are the dolls?”’ she asked. 

The little maid pouted a little. 

‘Some of ’em are sick, and some of ’em 
are dead. I’m tired of dolls. I’ve got 
seventeen dresses made for Alice Eliza- 
beth, and I don’t know what to do.” 

A queer little smile came creeping about 
Aunt Bess’s lips. 

“IT know some little girls who haven’t 
got any dolls, and who don’t know how 
to make dresses.”’ 

Louise laughed a little. 

‘IT can make parasols—and hats.” 

“Tl tell you what we’ll do,”’ said Aunt 
Bess, confidentially. ‘‘I saw some darling 
little paper dolls yesterday. I'll get the 
dolls and the tissue-paper, if you'll dress 
them; and some day we'll take them 
down to the Children’s Hospital.” . 

“Oh, yes!’ said Louise, beginning to 
prance. ‘‘And there are all of Alice 
Elizabeth’s dresses, too. She doesn’t 
really need seventeen.” 

So this was how the little paper ladies 
began. 

Every morning, on her way down town, 
Aunt Bess peeped in for a five minutes’ 
consultation, to inspect the pink and blue 
frocks and the darling little parasols. 
Right here David Boy had his finger in 
the pie; for how could there be parasols 
without sticks? And what was a boy 
good for, anyhow, if he couldn’t whittle? 

Two weeks later there was 2 grand dress 
parade on the shady porch. There were 
twenty-four paper ladies in line, dressed 
in the gayest of rainbow colors, and each 
one carried a tiny crimped paper parasol. 
Besides this, each one had laid away two 





other gay frocks, with hats and parasols 
to match. 

It rained that Saturday afternoon that 
they planned to go to the hospital; not a 
hard rain, but a drizzly, spiteful little 
rain, that didn’t enjoy itself a bit, and 
tried hard to keep everybody else from 
having a good time. But while Louise 
was watching at the window with an 
apprehensive face, a little patch of blue 
sky bloomed out in the West, and along 
came Aunt Bess with a big umbrella, and 
away they whisked to catch the car. 

It had been such a doleful day. To the 
children in the little white beds it seemed 
a@ weary, weary time since morning. Lit- 
tle sick heads throbbed, little nerves 
twitched, and broken bones ached the 
harder for the rain. The black-eyed baby 
cried for an hour about nobody knew 
what. The little dusky-faced Italian 
moaned a little now and then, and tried 
to put up her hand to her bandaged head, 
wondering dimly why they wouldn’t let 
her have her accordeon. A horse had 
knocked her down in the street, and the 
old accordeon would never wail again. 
The little fellow who had lost his leg 
could just hobble awkwardly to the win- 
dow; but there was nothing to see outside, 
except ugly brick walls and chimneys, 
that gray sky and the dismal rain. 

But all at once there came a break in 
the gray clouds; a long, bright shaft of 
sunshine came in through the western 
window, like a bar of gold. It streamed 
over the little white beds and the clean 
scrubbed floor, till even the black-eyed 
baby looked up and laughed, in spite of 
her poor bandaged feet, and reached out 
her hands towards it. 

Then a little maid in a pink frock went 
whisking up and down the rows of beds, 
with her big, beautiful brown eyes danc- 
ing and sparkling; and before anybody 
knew what was happening, there were 
bits of rainbow a-flutter all through the 
room, for on every one of the little white 
beds stood a smiling paper lady. 

Then how the sunshine fairly streamed 
in at the big west windows! How the 
wan faces brightened and the little voices 
shouted and gurgled and laughed! Some- 
how, the tears crept into Aunt Bess’s 
eyes as she looked on. She had to wink 
very hard to keep them back. But the 
little maid’s brown eyes shone like stars, 
and she had never felt so glad in all her 
life. 

I think they have never quite decided 
—those little hospital children—whether 
the paper ladies brought the sunshine, or 
whether the sunshine brought the little 
paper ladies.—Christian Standard. 








IMPURE blood is an enemy to health, 
and may lead to serious disease. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla conquers this enemy and 
averts danger. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





6S. Faelten 
‘| Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Second Regular Session 


Opens Monday, September 12, 1898. 
Thorough and Systematic Training 
in Pianoforte Playing and Teaching. 
Full particulars upon application. 












162 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


STEVENS SCHOOL, 


NEW GLOUCESTER, MAINE. 
Open four weeks during July. 


Classes in all College preparatory work; also 
conversation classes in French and German. 

Out-of-door sketching and al) branches of paint- 
ing will be taken nd and also classes in the new 
method of rapid sight-reading of Latin, invaluable 
to college students and to teachers. 

For terms and full particulars, address 


S. P STEVENS, 
New Gloucester, Me. 


INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pennsylvania St. 
Girls’ Classical School. fifteenth year. Ope 


Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Ss: 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, - 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boardiag 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


SWARTH MORE COLLEGE, SwartTHMore, 
PENN. Cpenes goth month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
Ss. Healthful location, extensive 

Per ann Pies er at Oe 
or fu icu ress B 
GARMO Ph.D. President. 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 


Latest Publications 
tt 


Victor Serenus 


A Story of the Pauline Era. By Henry Woops, 
12mo, cloth, 510 pp., $1.50. 

The scene is located in that ve dramatse 
eriod of the world’s history, the Pauline era, and 
hrough graphic character delineation deals with 

the thought, customs, and rel ious systems of 
that time. 

While the historic framework is carefully pre 
served, there is a wide range of the fancy and 
imagination in the movement. Love, adventure, 
romance, idealism, and magic are handled in ac- 
pan Ag combine entertainment, nstruction, and 
profit. 














Hawaii's Story 


By HAWAII’s QUEEN, LILIVOKALANI. 8vo, cloth, 
full gilt and gilt top, 8+409 pp., illustrated, $2. 
The work is undoubtedly the most important 

contribution to the History of the Hawaiian Revy- 

olution, and the cause leading up to it, which has 
been presented to the American ;eople, and with 
the treaty of annexation now pending before the 

U. 8. Senate, should command the attention of 

the reading and thinking public. 


A History of Our Country 
By Epwarp S. Eviis, A.M. 12me cloth, 9+478 
PP. illustrated, net, $1.00. 


Shattuck’s Advanced Rules 
For Large Assemblies. A Supplement to the 
Woman's Manual of Parliamentary Law. By 
HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents, 


Stories of the American Revolution 
By Everett T. TOMLINSON. 12mo, cloth, 8+-164 
pp., illustrated, cloth, $1; boards, 30 cents, net. 


The Painter in Oil 
A Complete Treatise on the Principles and Tech- 
nique Necessary to the Painting of Pictures in 
Oil Colors, By DANIEL BURLEIGH PARKHURST, 
12mo, cloth, 144405 pp., illustrated, and con- 
taining colored plates, $1.25. 


Water-Color Painting 
A Book of Elementary Instruction for Beginners 
and Amateurs. By GRACE BARTON ALLEN. 
12mo, cloth, 250 pp., illustrated, and containing 
colored plates, ots. 


The Lady of the Violets 
By FRANK West ROLLINS. New Edition, 16mo 
cloth, gilt top, 238 pp., $1.00. 


The District School as It Was 
By WARREN E. Burton. New Edition. Edited 
oy | aaaes Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth 


Dreams in Homespun 
By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
ges, is beautifully bound, with an artisti 
designed cover. It contains all the author's 
latest poems written since the pebenticn of 
“Whiffs from Wild Meadows.” Cloth, gilt top. 
boxed, $1.50. 
Her Place in the World 

By AMANDA M. DouGLas. Cloth, $1.50. 
A story of absorbing interest, giving homelike 
ictures of life in a small but growing coun 
wn—and one that will be an inspiration an 

help to young women. 

Dorothy Draycott’s To-Morrows 

A Sequel to “Dorothy Draycott’s To-Days” (or 
“Sirs, Only Seventeen”) By VIRGINIA F 
TOWNSEND, author of “ rry ~ * ‘an 
Girls,” “Mostly Marjorie Day,” etc. Cloth $1 

Queer Janet 

By GRAcE LE BARON, author of “The Rosebud 
Club,” “Little Miss Faith,” “Little Daughter,’ 
ete. Illustrated. Cloth, 78 cents. 

The Happy Six 

Being the third volume in The Silver Gate Se 
ries. By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, 
75 cents. 
*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARP Publishers, Bostos 





HOOSAC 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD Tox 


ROUTE 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00A.M. Accommo- 
dation for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; 





([heuncy-rall 
School... 
458 BOYLSTON ST. 


Second half year begins January 31. 
Grammar and High School grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


284 DARTMOUTH ST. 


Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 








SCHOOL OF PP ofire, Oscar Fay 
EXPRESSION pression, ete. 'S. 5 Curry. 
Ph D. Children’s ‘classes, 


Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B. 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 1 
to 15 hours a week. Address or call for circulars, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL will open a course 
for the School Librarv. 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. WeEsT NEWTON, Mass, 





ping cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, t5.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A, M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; #1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer hy 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at nger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

June 6, 1898. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Atice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAn’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 


Send a 2-cent Stamp 


for a Sample Copy of the Illustrated Pamphle 
“Birds’ Nests, a Plea for Beast and Bird,” read i 
—_ and then pass it to your neighbor, and 
hus do your mite to save the birds from whole- 
sale slaughter and extinction. Address 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 297 Congress St., Boston. 
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GRATIFYING RESPONSES. 

The circulars, appealing for contribu 
tions to the hospital ship, which have 
been sent to our friends from this office, 
have received most gratifying responses. 
The weekly statement of donations of 
money which appear in the WomAnN’s 
JouRNAL, does not give a fair idea of the 
promptness and generosity of those that 
receive them, who all seem willing to give 
and to do to the utmost of their ability. 
We select a few of the letters received 
during the week as specimens of the 
“hospital correspondence” of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. Circulars were sent to 
Mrs. Charles H. Bond, whose summer 
home is in Cliftondale. Immediately, Mr. 
Bond sent a cheque for $200 to the Vol- 
unteer Aid Association, while Mrs. Bond 
planned an entertainment to raise funds 
for the hospital ship. We give her note, 
which may be suggestive to others: 


My dear Mrs. Livermore: 


I received your appeal for the hospital 
ship, and that very day set to work to 
arrange an entertainment in the Town Hall, 
Saugus, for its aid. 1 shall give two or three 

lays on the evening of July 19, and shall 
a some fine music. I think the tickets 
will sell without any difficulty, and I hope 
to realize a good sum. My children are 
making comfort bags in the hope of help- 
ing some of the soldier boys. 

Yours very cordially, 
BELLE Bacon Bonp. 


One of the circulars falling into the 
hands of Miss Florence E. Kentfield, of 
Cliftondale, she started out on a canvass 
for funds for the hospital ship, aided by 
one or two friends, and sent us $22.15 as 
the result of a few hours’ work. Most of 
the contributors gave small sums, 50, 25, 
10, and some even 5 cents. 

From Manchester, Mass., there came 
the sum of $82, collected mainly by two 
persons: 

I have been requested by Mrs. Bingham 
to forward to you the sum of $82, the con- 
tributions of our people to your valuable 
Soldiers’ Aid Society. Mr. D. L. Bingham 
and Miss Amy Haskell have been active 
in this beneficent work. I hope to send 
you some time next week still further 
contributions. ALFRED 8. JEWETT. 

From our good and faithful friend, Rev. 
Samuel May, we have received the follow- 
ing: 

Your “supplies” circular came duly. I 
had already (some weeks before) sent $20 
to the Volunteer Aid Association, but I 
am glad to send again, and so add $5 now; 
and shall be glad to have you call again, if 
you require more aid. The war is abhor- 
rent, but we must stand by our suffering 
soldiers and sailors, anyway, and in all 
ways that we can. Truly yours, 

SAMUEL May. 

We sent circulars and a brief letter, on 
Friday, to Dr. Martha Anderson, of Shel- 
burne, Mass., and received, on the next 
Tuesday, the following reply: 


Your letter came Saturday night, and I 
immediately felt that I must help you all 
I can in this work. So yesterday, Sunday 
morning, I started with two men to help 
me. One has a son, his only son, in the 
2d Massachusetts. We worked all day 
collecting supplies and money. And to- 
day (Monday) we have shipped to the Vol- 
unteer Aid Association twelve packages 
of shirts, sheets, pillow-cases, bandages, 
old linen, handkerchiefs and socks, and in 
addition, $50.50 in money. 

MARTHA ANDERSON. 


We add one more letter from West 
Newton because of its pathos, and the 
venerable character of the writer: 


My dear Mrs. Livermore : 


Your circular in regard to the Bay 
State hospital ship is received. I will 
enclose $1 to aid it. I should like to do 
more, but my means are small, I am liv- 
ing to a great age, being now almost 
eighty-seven years old. My health is very 
feeble, so that I have to lie down a great 
deal, and I am waiting for my Heavenly 
Father's call to come up higher, where so 
many of my loved ones have gone. May 
we all meet there sometime. Your loving 


friend, Mary R. CLARKE. 


Additional sums are coming in daily. 
Mary A. LIVERMORE. 


INCONSISTENT “ANTIS.” 


Margaret Sutton Briscoe contributes to 
Harper's Bazar a witty article on the 
inconsistencies of the remonstrants against 
equal suffrage. She says: 


There is no position in the world so 
trying as one which seems to contradict 
itself, except perhaps a position that has 
something of absurdity about it, and 
most unfortunately the anti-suffrage 
party, from no fault of its own, is just 
now suffering from the calamity of a touch 
of both troubles. Its position cannot 
help being a little like that of the man 
who prays with his eyes open, in order 
that he may correct his neighbor’s in- 
attention, and yet it seems it must con- 
tinue to be inconsistent in order to accom- 
plish anything. It is trying to have to 
stand on a rostrum in order to plead that 
no woman should stand there, to form 
what is fast becoming something formid- 








ably like a political party, with its branches 
here and there, its travelling speakers, 
its plans of campaign, its literature, all the 
while announcing to the listening and 
sometimes smiling world that women 
should not be active politicians in an active 
political party. The lamentable fact that 
the representatives of the anti-suffragist 
party have been at last forced to mount 
the platform to reply to the suffragists 
does not alter the humorous aspect of the 
case. 


It is a favorite plaint of the representa- 
tives of the anti-suffrage party that they 
have been reluctantly “‘foreed to mount 
the platform” by the suffragists; but, as 
a matter of fact, many of them were well 
used to the platform long before they 
began to lecture against equal rights for 
women. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, for 
many years past, has been going from 
one end of the country to another, speak- 
ing and reading papers upon all conceiv- 
able subjects. Miss Heloise E. Hersey 
is another frequent reader of papers be- 
fore women’s clubs—papers quite uncon- 
nected with suffrage. It is only of late 
years that Mrs. W. W. Crannell has begun 
to travel about the country from one 
political convention to another, making 
public addresses to prove that a woman's 
place is at home; but for years before 
that, she had been in the habit of travel- 
ling about to meetings of the Indian 
Association and other conventions, and 
her voice was heard in these assemblies. 
Mrs. Caroline F. Corbin, president of the 
Illinois Association Opposed to the Ex- 
tension of Suffrage to Women, had been 
a novelist and newspaper woman for 
years before she became the head of an 
Association formed to preach the doctrine 
that a woman’s domestic duties, properly 
fulfilled, must take her whole time. In 
short, most of the women now using these 
public methods to oppose equal suffrage, 
and claiming that they have been reluc- 
tantly forced into them by the suffragists, 
were using these very same public methods 
long before, in regard to other matters, 
and without any apparent reluctance 
whatever. 


Margaret Sutton Briscoe continues: 


That humorous aspect should not, how- 
ever, alienate sympathy. It is fairly 
enough a hard case that women who have 
the conscientious desire to hold away 
what they feel a wrong to sex and country 
should have to adopt weapons which they 
disavow by a formal plank of the plat- 
form. It has been a brave set of women 
who have thus taken up the weapons that 
they knew must bring more or less ridi- 
cule upon them, and that courage only 
makes the more fine their devotion to 
their cause. But—unfortunately there is 
a but here—why was it necessary to take 
up these weapons? 

A set plank of the anti-suffrage party 
is that the very strongest weapons a 
woman can use are the pruning-hooks and 
ploughshares ofa personal and quiet in- 
fluence, pervading the home life and the 
social life. If all the party believe this, 
why do they then beat the ploughshares 
and pruning-hooks into swords? Have 
they found, after all, that the sword is 
stronger than the power of quiet influence 
which they still preach to the suffragists 
—sword in hand? 

The answer is that the anti-suffrage 
party is in reality becoming two parties 
rolled into one. One-half is convinced 
that swords only can turn swords, and 
that this mode of warfare is the only pos- 
sible and safe protection against the move- 
ment towards enlarging the franchise. 
These form the aggressive fighting ele- 
ment of the party, contending ably that at 
any cost the franchise must not be en- 
larged. They believe that to extend the 
suffrage by admitting women is but to 
swell its size, not to raise its quality. 
They hold that the average woman in 
public life and private life is, by means of 
inflexible physical limitations, far less ex- 
perienced than the average man, far less 
capable for active political life, and yet 
no purer, no finer, no less corruptible 
than is her husband, father, or brother. 

But the bulk of this strong element in 
the anti-suffrage party holds also that it 
is the right and duty of women to take 
part in all manner of what is called ‘‘civic 
work,” serving on all kinds of boards that 
touch the public health, the morals, the 
education of the people. They believe, in 
a word, in public work, but not political 
life for women, but they themselves are 
necessarily entering into both public 
work and semi-political life in the stand 
they take as public representatives of the 
anti-suffrage party to the world at large. 
This is all perfectly inconsistent with that 
accepted plank of their platform which 
refuses to women entrance into public 
life or political life. It is then a natu. 
ral question to ask how this has come 
about. 

It has come about because that plank of 
the anti-suffrage party which denies pub- 
lic life to women represents the publicly 
inactive half of the party. This half holds 
widely different views from those of the 
half just quoted. They believe in a purely 
domestic life for women, and an influence 
exercised strongly, but solely through 
social channels. They hold that this do- 
mestic and social influence (using the 
word social in its broadest sense) is more 
subtly powerful than any public effort, 
however well directed, and that public ef- 
fort weakens this private power of per- 
sonality and indirect influence. There- 
fore, they deprecate for women all public 
life or public work and effort of any direct 
kind. This is undoubtedly a powerful 
element in the anti-suffrage party, and it 
had to have fair representation, which is 





conceded to them in this seemingly incon- 
sistent plank of the plattorm. 

It is only right and fair that they should 
be thus represented in the platform, for 
they form a very large proportion of the 
party’s strength. They are what every 
party has—the silent voice. If they ever 
came to speak, or had a spokeswoman 
among them, they would doubtless de- 
clare themselves not in entire accord with 
the generalship of their own movement, 
for they still warmly believe that a wom- 
an’s strength is to sit still and weave her 
strong threads of influence hither and 
yon. It is this division of opinion in the 
ranks that makes a charge of inconsist- 
ency more or less true concerning the 
anti-suffrage party. But, taken asa whole, 
this inconsistent plank does more good to 
the party than harm, for it holds in the 
party that which represents as it were the 
commissariat of the army, not the fighting 
contingent at all, but an absolutely neces- 
— element, and supporter of the army’s 

e. 

If a large part of the membership of the 
Anti-Suffrage Association really disap- 
proved of the public speaking and other 
public work of its officers, it would hardly 
continue to elect them to office, and ap- 
propriate money to pay their salaries and 
travelling expenses when they go about 
lecturing against equal rights for women. 
The inconsistency of the anti-suffrage 
platform with anti-suffrage practice is 
due to two broad facts: 1. The progress 
of the equal rights movement has been so 
rapid that even its opponents have been 
swept along with it unconsciously. To- 
day, the women who make a specialty of 
opposing equal rights do without wink- 
ing things that fifty years ago would have 
horrified even the women who then made 
a specialty of advocating equal rights. At 
the first woman’s rights convention, Lu- 
cretia Mott and Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
were so scandalized at the idea of a wom- 
an’s presiding that they declared they 
would leave the meeting if a woman were 
called to the chair—and this at a small, 
quiet meeting held in a church. The 
other day, in Denver, at the Biennial of 
the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, women who consider themselves 
strongly opposed to equal rights took the 
chair at some of the meetings in the great 
Broadway Theatre, and presided over an 
audience of thousands, without a suspicion 
that they were doing anything unwom- 
anly. 

‘Where the vanguard camps to-day, 
The rear shall camp to-morrow.” 

The second reason is that remonstrants 
against suffrage are generally women with 
illogical minds. Some one says that the 
mind of the average Briton is like the 
Happy Family in a menagerie: the most 
incompatible propositions can dwell there 
in seeming harmony. The same is true 
of the average “‘Anti.”” She can hold 
public office, and at the same time argue 
that women ought not to vote, because if 
they vote they mustjhold office, and office- 
holding is incompatible with the duties of 
women. She can make public speeches 
without a qualm, and at the same time say 
(and believe) that publicity is fatal to 
womanly delicacy. There is absolutely 
no limit to these inconsistencies. But 
every one who calls attention to them, as 
Margaret Sutton Briscoe has done, renders 
good service to the cause of equal rights. 

A. S. B. 





A FALL IN WOMEN’S WAGES. 

The Englishwoman’s Review, in its 
leading article, shows by comparisons 
between the wages paid to women in 1892 
and 1897, that, in work requiring but little 
skill, wages have fallen. The question 
arises why they have fallen while those of 
men have risen? The cause is said to be 
the legal restrictions which legislation 
has imposed upon women’s work that 
do not apply to men. Both in regard to 
hours and to other conditions, special 
limitations have been enacted which act 
as a discouragement to employers, and in 
many cases have led to the dismissal of 
women and the employment of men in 
their stead. The effects of these restric- 
tions in some trades have been fatal, and 
in all trades they tend to diminish the 
employment of women. The article adds: 

Having seen the causes of the lowering 
of women’s wages, let us consider what 
can be done to remedy the present sad 
state of things. Our first object should 
be to return to a natural basis, and elimi- 
nate all artificial causes of depression. 
Thus all restrictions on the work of 
grown-up women that do not apply to men 
also ought to be removed. Women must 
be permitted to work in any non-textile 
trade above ground they like, at any 
hours, late or early, that may be con- 
venient. To check an _ unreasonable 
amount of overtime by employers a law 
might be required to enforce payment 
for extra hours of work in trades where 
the payment is by time. 

There is one woman’s trade in which 
wages have risen quite as much propor- 
tionally as men’s wages have done. Yet 
it is a trade in which there is no Trades 
Union. This trade is domestic service. 
The wages of women in domestic service 
have risen by at least a third in the course 
of the last thirty years without any com- 
bination at all, simply by the law of de- 





mand and supply, and that same law 
would probably have done the same good 
office for women in all trades had natural 
causes alone been concerned. 

Miss Irwin finishes by saying, ‘I am 
disposed to conclude generally that the 
two chief causes of the falling off of wage 
rates are the demand for cheap, inferior 
goods, and the unrestricted competition 
of employers to meet it. this being helped 
out by the unskilled nature of the work, 
and the necessitous and helpless condition 
of the workers.” 

In our own country, the labor organ- 
izations have in some cases sought to 
restrict the conditions of employment of 
‘“‘women and children,” always classing 
the two together. In the case of children 
such restrictions are legitimate, and may 
be wise. Butin the case of women they 
are “not humane, but cruel.” “It is 
sometimes said that, for the sake of future 
generations, women must, at whatever 
expense of suffering and privation to 
themselves, be prevented from overwork- 
ing; but will not suffering and privation 
be worse for the future generation than 
long hours of work? Supposing that the 
restrictions on women’s work have re- 
duced the wages of women in unskilled 
trades by one-fourth, is not this reduction 
in wages now producing more widespread 
injury to the next generation than all the 
long hours of work, ail the night work, 
all the unwholesome trades which have 
been prohibited to women?”’ 

The advocates of women’s equality 
should oppose all attempts to subject 
workingwomen to restrictions which do 
not apply to workingmen. Give women 
a fair field for earning an honest living in 
any way they can. Do not discourage 
employers by creating artificial disad- 
vantages which give men an unjust and 
injurious preference over women. Such 
laws are radically wrong in principle and 
pernicious in practice. They should be 
defeated whenever proposed, and repealed 
wherever they exist. H. B. B. 


{It must in fairness be said, however, 
that in many cases restrictions on over- 
time work for women have led to similar 
restrictions for men, because the work of 
the men and women in the mills was so 
commingled that the men could not do 
their part to advantage when the women 
were not there to help and supplement 
them. The desirable end—shorter hours 
for both sexes—was obtained by getting it 
first for women, as an entering wedge, 
when it would have been impossible to 
secure it for men alone, or for men and 
women simultaneously. A. 8. B.] 





1877—1898. THEN AND NOW. 

If any suffragists feel impatient or dis- 
couraged at the apparently slow progress 
of the woman suffrage cause in the con- 
servative East, let them contrast the fol- 
lowing scenes and take courage: 

Last month, the Governor of Colorado 
and the Mayor of Denver welcomed to the 
State and city of enfranchised women 
one thousand women delegates to the 
Biennial Meeting of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. Both these emi- 
nent officials eulogized equal suffrage as 
the crowning glory of their great common- 
wealth, and invited these intelligent and 
influential women visitors to study the 
object-lesson it presented. These senti- 
ments were received with hearty applause. 

How different was the scene in Denver 
on election day in 1877, only twenty-one 
years ago! 

Then,as now, the Rocky Mountain News, 
the leading newspaper of the State, gave 
its support to the cause of equal suffrage 
for women. But the proposed Amend- 
ment was defeated at the polls by a large 
majority and its advocates were ridiculed 
and maligned. One of the leading clergy- 
men of the city made himself conspicuous 
by his discourtesy. On the morning after 
the election, the News published the fol- 
lowing letter from Lucy Stone: 


To the Editor of the News: 


A personal matter is seldom worth pub- 
lic attention. But sincea perverted state- 
ment of what passed between Rev. Mr. 
Bliss and myself at the polls on the 2d 
instant has appeared in the Daily Tribune 
of your city, and concerns the question of 
woman suffrage as much as it concerns 
myself, will you allow me very briefly to 
state the facts? 

While I stopped for a few moments at 
the Fourth Ward polis, to see how well 
the ladies there were succeeding in per- 
suading voters to vote the suffrage ticket, 
aman whom [ did not know approached 
me. He offered his hand and asked if I 
were Lucy Stone. I accepted the offered 
hand, supposing it belonged to a friend of 
equal rights for women, who wished to 
speak to me as a friend of the same princi- 
ple. But when he said he was the Rev. 
Mr. Bliss, I withdrew my hand, sayin 
that if I had known who he was I should 
not have shaken hands with him, and that 
I was sorry I had done so, because he had 
done everything he could to deprive 
women of rights which he held sacred for 
himself, and that, too, ina place where 
no one could reply to him. Mr. Bliss said: 

“You are no lady. Whatever my opin- 





ions are on political questions, socially [ 
have a right to respectful treatment.” 

Then I asked: “If my daughter were 
drowning, shall [ shake hands with the 
man who pushes her from the plank to 
which she clings?”’ . 

“No,” said Mr. Bliss. 

‘But he who would deprive her of her 
rights does her a greater wrong than he 
who would deprive her of her life. Ifa 
man steals my purse and withholds it, 
shall I shake hands with him?” 

“No,” said Mr. Bliss. 

*But,”’ I replied, “the man who has 
stolen my purse has stolen trash, a trifle 
which can be replaced; but the man who 
keeps me from my rights has done me a 
far greater wrong than he who keeps me 
from ~~ money.”’ 

Mr. Bliss said something about the 
quotation from Shakespeare and then ex- 
claimed with great vehemence: “Yoy 
have no business in Colorado stirring up 
strife among the women. You have no 
right in this State anyway.”’ 

To which I replied, that perhaps he 
was one of the men who believed that 
women had no rights which men are 
bound to respect; that I was a citizen 
of the United States with the same right 
to be in Colorado that he had; that I 
thought he would live, as his children 
surely would, to be ashamed that he had 
used his pulpit to prevent the application 
of the golden rule to women. 

Mr. Bliss then began a rapid talk, but I 
do not at all remember what he said, ex- 
cept that at any point to which I wished, 
or ought to have had a chance to reply, he 

ave me none, until gentlemen who stood 

y called out, “Give the lady a chance!” 
“Give the lady a chance!” But I replied 
that I had said all I wished to say, now 
or ever, to Mr. Bliss. I turned away, and 
that was the end of it. 

Now, Mr. Editor, a fair opponent is al- 
ways to be respected. But Mr. Bliss is 
not a fair opponent. During this short 
campaign, in which the women have 
struggled at fearful odds, without a party, 
and, with a few honorable exceptions, 
without a press, for the possession of 
rights which every man enjoys without 
an effort, Mr. Bliss has never once met the 
advocates of woman suffrage in discus- 
sion, although requested to do so. But 
in his pulpit, where there could be neither 
question nor reply, he, like his coadjutor, 
Bishop Machebeuf, has used the Sundays 
to pile up obstacles against the cause of 
the women and to hinder every man’s 
mother from having equal rights with 
himself. Then, with unspeakable im- 
pudence, he comes to shake hands with 
the very women whose cause he opposes 
and derides. One would suppose that the 
scene enacted in your court-house last 
week, when a little innocent child was 
torn from its mother, who was not proved 
to be a bad woman, and was given to the 
custody of a mau who, in open court 
under oath, admitted that he was a beastly 
profligate, brutal and drunken, would 
make even the most thoughtless see that, 
for the sake of the little children, if for 
nothing else, men need women to help 
them make and administer just laws. 

Let me add that, at the same polls, I 
had the honor to be introduced to the 
Rev. Mr. Ellis, of your city, and to thank 
him, in the name of many women, for his 
generous, able, and hearty support of the 
claim of the women for equal rights which 
he has given from Sunday to Sunday, 
during the campaign. Permit me also to 
take this opportunity to thank the editors 
of the News and Times for their faithful 
advocacy of the same great principle. 

Respectfully, Lucy STone. 


The News made the following editorial 
comment: 


The News directs attention to the can- 
did and evidently truthful statement of 
Lucy Stone regarding her interview with 
Mr. Bliss at the Fourth Ward polls on 
election day. In connection with this 
matter we must not forget that on the 
Sunday evening previous, Mr. Bliss had 
grievously insulted the women who were 
working in the cause of suffrage, calling 
them, in derisive, contemptuous tone, “‘old 
hens,”’ just as a bar-room loafer might 
have done, and with a brutal disregard 
not only of decency, but of the sanctity of 
the pulpit which he disgraced. That the 
man should afterward have presumed to 
speak to one of the women he had insulted 
shows that he is lacking in gentlemanly 
instincts, and serves to confirm the pre- 
vailing impression that he sought to show 
his manly “superiority” by attempting to 
bully a woman. That Mr. Bliss is by 
nature and instinct a bully the News hap- 
pens to know by experience—an experi- 
ence it will be happy to relate should 
circumstances appear to demand it. 


Well, twenty-one years have elapsed. 
The heroic and noble-hearted woman has 
passed away. But four States do honor 
to her memory in the way she herself 
would have preferred, by according equal 
suffrage to women. The man who used 
his pulpit as a coward’s castle to oppose 
woman’s rights and denounce the women 
who wished to vote has passed into obliv- 
ion. And the girl babies born that year in 
Colorado are voters to-day. H. B. B. 





WOMEN AS WATCHMAKERS. 


The Vienna Association of Watch- 
makers objects to apprenticing women to 
the trade on the ground that the work is 
too hard for them; but the Vienna Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Industry strongly 
advocates the movement, and the Tech- 
nical School of Watchmaking, at Carlstein, 
is decidedly in favor of women being e™- 
ployed. Thus overruled, the metropolitan 
craftsmen are powerless to interfere, and 
young women, blessed with excellent eye 
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sight and a delicate hand, will soon have 
opened to them a new way of earning a 
living. 





PRESS WOMEN AT DENVER. 





The pleasures of the Biennial at Denver 
were not limited to club women. A host 
of press women were there to report the 
convention, and they were included in ail 
the excursions and festivities that Denver 
hospitality lavished upon the delegates 
from afar. The garden party given the 
press women by the Denver Woman's 
Press Club was one of the most enjoyable 
social events of the week. The change 
from the hot convention halls to Mrs. C. 
R. Gallup’s broad, cool lawn was delight- 
ful. Checkered bars of sunlight fell be- 
tween the trees upon the green turf. The 
beds of bright flowers, the brilliant green 
of the lawn and trees, the vineclad sum- 
mer houses, the daintily laid tables stand- 
ing here and there, and the orchestral 
music sounding over the grounds made 
the whole a dream of beauty. 

Newspaper people were there from all 
parts of the country, and all of them saw 
that Colorado women had not been de- 
humanized and unsexed by possessing the 
ballot. 

The receiving party stood in two groups. 
In the first were Miss Minnie J. Reynolds, 
president of the Denver Women’s Press 
Club; Mrs. Alva Adams, wife of the gov- 
ernor; Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood, president 
of the International Press Women’s Union; 
Mrs. Frank Trumbull, treasurer of the G. 
F. W. C.; Mrs. James B. Grant, president 
of the biennial local board and associate 
member of the Press Club, and Mrs. E. S. 
Cromwell, president of the Woman's Na- 
tional Press Association. In the other 
group were Mrs. Alice Polk Hill, vice- 
president of the Denver Press Club; Mrs. 
Mahlon D. Thatcher, president of the 
Colorado Federation; Mrs. E. A. Wixson, 
secretary of the Press Club, and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, of Lincoln, Neb. 

One afternoon at Unity Church was 
devoted to “The Press.”” Mrs. Henrotin 
presided. Mrs. Anna Kalfus Spero read a 
lively paper on ‘Western Journalism,” 
full of keen sayings, which were received 
with great applause. Mrs. Spero was a 
delegate from the Woman’s Club of San 
José, Cal. She has founded and edited 
the San José Report, and contributes to 
several literary journals. She said, in 
part: 

Our morning newspaper is too often not 
the best thing to give to our sons and 
daughters. I believe the increase in crime 
is due largely to the reading of too elab- 
orate accounts of horrors. It is as hu- 
manitarian to demand good journalism for 
the home as to demand good government 
for Cuba. 

Miss Helen M. Winslow, of Boston, ed- 
itor of the Club Woman, spoke on “The 
Relation of Women to Journalism.” Her 
paper contained a strong and just arraign- 
ment of “yellow” journalism. She said, 
in part: 

The public press will be improved as 
soon as the public demands it. If women 
would see that only the cleanest papers 
were admitted into their homes, a great 
step would be taken. Many clubs have 
their press committees. These might be 
constituted a sort of censors. They should 
read not only news reports, but advertise- 
ments, and if any contain questionable 
matter, they should be reported. 


“The Club and the Press” was discussed 
by Miss Bertha Damaris Knobe, of Illinois, 
who represented the Associated Press. 
She said: “The chief grievance of the 
club woman is that she is incorrectly 
quoted, and the chief trouble with the 
press woman is that she is unable to get 
the news. The club woman often does 
not properly prepare her matter. She too 
often calls up the newspaper woman and 
then calls her down, and thus the simple 
twist of the newspaper wrist results in 
the silence of the club woman at the next 
meeting. Three things are expected of 
the press woman: she must be diligent 
and avoid a ‘scoop,’ she must be accurate, 
and she must be on time. The press 
woman must be more accurate than the 
men. The reporter, beset by fears within 
and foes without, is often required to put 
up with what she can pick up on the out- 
side. The club woman should expect to 
offer information, and the press woman 
should maintain a perfectly honorable at- 
titude towards her.” 

Several speakers had deprecated the 
amount of space given to describing wom- 
en’s clothes. Miss Minnie J. Reynolds, of 
the Denver News, being called upon, said: 

I have, as a reporter, learned a great 
many things about my profession to-day. 
I have been thinking that if I should base 
my reporting on the plan of not writing 
about the kinds of gowns and the names 
of all those taking part, it would be a 
change. I have been wondering how I 
would succeed, how I should remain in 
Denver. There ought to be a little reci- 
procity. It is not in the club department 
that the newspaper woman finds diffi- 
culty. It is in the society department. 


Mrs. Horace M. Towner, of the Midland 
Monthly, Iowa, spoke on ‘‘The Relation of 
Clubs to Newspapers.” She said: ‘‘Noth- 
ing escapes the American press. Although 
our costumes have attracted, often, more 
attention than our programmes, still, as 





narrators of events, we cannot do without 


the newspapers.” 

“The Provincial Press” had its advocate 
in Mrs. J. Lindsay Johnson, first vice- 
president of the Georgia Federation. She 
said that the trials of her associates on 
the provincial press are greater than those 
on the metropolitan press. The question 
was asked, why the press does not attack 
the strong fraternal orders rather than 
the organizations of women. The speaker 
predicted that in a short time thé “new 
woman’’ will become an appellation of 
respect, as is a ‘‘womanly woman,” and 
she will have the pleasure of being spoken 
of with respect by a ‘‘manly man.” 

Mrs. Ellen S. Cromwell, of Washington 
made a plea for coéperation by the pres, 
with the altruistic movement of the times, 

Miss Martha Anderson, who edits a 
column or two of notes about women in 
the Minneapolis Journal every day, anda 
page on Saturday, was asked to speak. 
She told of a happy condition in her 
State. She said: 

We have heard a great deal since we 
came here of coéperation and coérdina- 
tion. We are applying them largely in 
Minnesota, and the result has been to 
eliminate largely that part that is objec- 
tionable, the costumes and descriptions, 
and furnish the news that the people 
want. The class of news that has been 
published in Minnesota has made a great 
advance. The woman of the press there 
is not merely a narrator of what has been 
done, but is a club woman, and furnishes 
many suggestions. 

Mrs. Mary Druly, of Illinois, said: 

This matter of reports must depend 
primarily upon the excellence of what is 
to be reported. It is idle for clubs to say, 
“Thus far will we give to the press.”” The 
up-to-date press will publish what it 
wishes. To me it is a matter of infinite 
rejoicing that nearly every newspaper now 
has on its staff women who are ornaments 
to the profession. 

Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood spoke briefly 
of the International Press Union, with 
headquarters in Washington, of which 
she is,president. She announced the elec- 
tion of Mrs. Henrotin as a member, and 
invited the women to attend a meeting to 
be held in the Brown Palace to further the 
interests of the association. 

Mrs. E. B. Wells was present from Utah. 
The leading German paper of Chicago, 
the Staatszeitung, sent Miss Vesta E. 
Severinghaus to write up the Biennial. 
Mrs. Laura Chamberlain represented the 
Chicago Telegraphic Press Association. 
Laura A. Chamberlain and Mrs. Maria S. 
Orwig, for many years a correspondent of 
the WomAn’s JOURNAL, were delegates 
from the Illinois W. P. A. Mrs. Gosse, 
of the Boston Herald, represented the 
New England W. P. A., and took part in 
the proceedings with the zeal and spirit 
that she throws into all she does. But it 
is impossible even to enumerate the news- 
paper women who were at Denver. Their 
name was legion. 

The Denver Women’s Press Club kept 
open headquarters all through the week, 
in a large, commodious room, with a 
splendid view of the Rocky Mountains. 





ARMENIANS AS HELP. 


A young Armenian, about seventeen, 
wants to do housework in return for his 
board and instruction in English. He 
worked five months for Mrs. Keech, 424 
E. Capitol St., Washington, D. C., who 
writes that she found him “perfectly neat, 
orderly, honest, and trustworthy.’”’ He is 
a tailor by trade, and could help with the 
family sewing, in addition. Speaks Eng- 
lish easily, though not grammatically. 
Address Arsen Hurmuzian, 38 Kneeland 
St., Boston. 

Another young Armenian, who has ex- 
perience of housework, and is an unusu- 
ally good worker, is willing to work with- 
out wages in return for regular lessons 
in English. Has recommendation from 
former employer. Address Thomas Klud- 
jian, 3 Whitmore St., Boston. 

An Armenian blacksmith, forty-two 
years of age, speaking English enough to 
make himself understood, wants work 
either in his own trade or at anything 
else he can do. Address Mugurditch 
Ajemian, Old Colony Chapel, 66 Tyler 
Street, Boston. 

A young Armenian photographer, with 
several years’ experience, and a recom- 
mendation from Hardy, wants photo- 
graphic work. Speaks English. Address 
this office. A. 8. B. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


PARKER PILLSBURY, eminent as an 
anti-slavery speaker from 1840 to 1862, 
died at his home in Concord, N. H., July 
7, aged 89 years. His noble, high-minded 
wife passed away a month before, leaving 
an only daughter alone, after many years 
of devotion to the old age of her parents. 

Mr. Pillsbury was born in Hamilton, 
Mass., Sept. 22, 1809. - He was one of a 
circle of powerful speakers who were as- 
sociated with William Lloyd Garrison and 
The Liberator—a circle which included 
Wendell Phillips, Lucy Stone, Theodore 





Parker, Stephen and Abby Kelly Foster, 
Henry C. Wright, and C. C. Burleigh. He 
was remarkable for a grim and lurid elo- 
quence and a wealth of denunciation 
which startled and captivated, and some- 
times repelled his hearers. He was a 
radical of the radicals upon all social and 
theological questions, and was especially 
severe in his criticism of the evangelical 
creed. 

After emancipation, Mr. Pillsbury con- 
tinued to lecture. He took part with Jo- 
seph Barker and others in the Anti-Bible 
Convention at Hartford, and was for a 
time associate editor of the New York 
Revolution, with Mrs. Stanton and Miss 
Anthony. He is the author of a book en- 
titled, ‘‘Acts of the Anti-Slavery Apos- 
tles.”’ 

The feature of the simple and impress- 
ive funeral services was an address by 
William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., from which 
we make the following extracts: 


With the death of Parker Pillsbury the 
last of the great anti-slavery speakers dis- 
appears. His venerable coadjutors, Sam- 
uel May, of Leicester, and Charles K. 
Whipple, of Newburyport, still survive 
him, and at Valley Falls, R. I., Mrs. Eliza- 
beth B. Chace, the daughter of Arnold 
Buffum, is living, in her ninety-second 
year, but of the distinct early abolition 
orators, to whom Emerson alluded when 
he declared eloquence to be “‘dog-cheap” 
at anti-slavery conventions, not one is left 
upon this breathing planet. The waters 
of time have submerged them all. 

With the eventful career of this remark- 
able man, whose quiet and unpretending 
life has been familiar to his fellow-towns- 
men for the past quarter of a century, 
known chiefly to the present generation 
by his gentle manners and kindly disposi- 
tion, the future historian of the great 
struggle for liberty must deal. For he 
was a type of reformer no longer extant, 
the product of conditions unlikely to be 
reproduced. Yet he was as necessary to 
the primary work of reform as is the 
ploughshare to the wilderness. Against 
the roots and stones of prejudice the steel 
of his nature pushed its unyielding way 
and loosened the barren and conservative 
soil, opening it to the influences of rain 
and sun. It was a work of resistance and 
opposition, and the very roughness which 
brought it abuse was its prime value and 
necessity. 

A boyhood in the country upon the 
farm, an uphill struggle for education, a 
Calvinistic training, a brief theological 
apprenticeship at Andover, a mind that 
could not betray logic, a courage that 
never flinched, a humanity that tran- 
scended later all governments and creeds, 
these accidents and qualities moulded this 
rugged and indomitable John the Baptist. 
The mobs, the pulpit denunciations, the 
bitter abuse of press and platform, could 
not intimidate or swerve a hair of this 
preacher of righteousness and judgment 
to come. Without the culture of the 
schools, or the polish of society, a plain 
man of the people who knew the Bible, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, John Milton, and Rob- 
ert Burns, Parker Pillsbury was a master 
of direct and forcible language. He spoke 
with the earnestness and solemnity of a 
prophet; as Lowell truly said: 


‘*—he well might be a 
Hot-blazing soul from fierce Judea, 
Habakkuk, Ezra, or Hosea.”’ 


Carlyle left his influence upon our 
friend, who found in consequence new 
forms of prophecy and denunciation to 
hurl against the system of American sla- 
very and its defenders. For he rightfully 
understood that practical personal appli- 
cation was worth a volume of vague and 
rhetorical platitudes. Hence he aroused 
hatred, but his persistent pointing to the 
sinner with the announcement “thou art 
the man,”’ was a service hard to overesti- 
mate. In return the epithets of ‘‘harsh,”’ 
“unjust,”’ ‘“‘uncharitable,” ‘‘brutal,’’ were 
showered thick and fast upon his devoted 
head. To be reviled and pelted in the 
advocacy of truth was the strongest testi- 
mony to the efficacy of his utterances. He 
measured the strength of the blow by its 
rebound. ° ° ° ‘ . 2 

Aside from the unpopularity of his 
method, the public could not forgive him 
or his companion abolitionists, because 
they understood and adhered uncompro- 
misingly to principles. Then, as now, 
professed admiration for principles was 
held, and eloquent defences of them were 
listened to with admiration, provided that 
the wrong denounced was in the end con- 
sented to. A disunion abolitionist knew 
no such treason. Expediency was a word 
abhorred. ‘‘The moral law has no excep- 
tions,’’ ‘‘Let justice be done though the 
heavens fall,’’ were practical maxims in 
spite of ‘‘conservative”’ and “judicious” 
sneers. In the prevailing moral flabbi- 
ness our friend discerned the retribution 
to come, and prophesied it in apocalyptic 
terms. 

Coming from one of Parker Pillsbury’s 
meetings, many of them held in village 
schoolhouses and shabby halls, for few 
churches opened their doors to a reviler 
of the Church, as they called this true 
champion of Christianity, his vivid and 
terrific arraignment of the national evil 
left one weighted with a feeling of sadness, 
almost of despair. It seemed as if the 
seven vials of wrath would begin to pour 
upon the nation’s head before the listener 
could reach a sheltering roof. The shad- 
ows were apt to be more accentuated than 
the lights, but the picture reflected the 
temperament of the speaker, and was 
most impressive. . ° ‘ ° ° 

Emerson understood him, regarding him 
as one of the exceptional reformers, and, 
in his ‘‘Essay on Eloquence,” has left a 
graphic description of the militant side of 
the man who ‘could not be silenced or 
insulted or intimidated by a mob, because 
he was more mob than they.” 
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As a visitor, our friend was always wel- 
come and interesting. His memory of 
events and details was marvellous. Some- 
times, in listening to him, one wondered 
if he forgot the happenings of a single 
day in his active anti-slavery career, so 
minute and graphic were his narratives. 
His English visit was an epoch in his life, 
and brought him the companionship and 
intimacy of some of the noblest men and 
women in the kingdom. As the cause 
grew to be popular, households once 
closed to him opened with gladness and 
appreciation. After emancipation, its 
legacy of kindred reforms, women’s rights, 
religious liberty, and the like, kept this 
evangelist still busy in his extended 
parish. 

The position of pioneer, especially occu- 
pied by Parker Pillsbury, Stephen and 
Abby Foster, necessitated almost constant 
absence from home, and _ interrupted 
domestic habits to which most mortals 
cling. But Mrs. Pillsbury, with rare self- 
abnegation, bore with patient sympathy 
her husband’s enforced separation, and 
made the home-coming a loving and wel- 
come one. In estimating the value of his 
service to the slave, her unfailing support 
must be remembered. Without it he must 
have been hampered and his usefulness 
impaired. 

In these days of quick communication 
one can hardly realize what the itinerant 
life of an anti-slavery agent meant in the 
early times. Often, arriving at towns 
where no abolitionists could be found to 
act as entertainer or helper, the speaker 
himself must hunt up a place of meeting, 
put up his own notices, frequently to have 
them immediately torn down, find a shel- 
ter among a hostile people, and, with no 
means to enjoy the common luxury of 
hotels, to present the imperative word to 
rebellious ears or to active rioters. The 
wonder is that all did not perish from ex- 
posure or injury, ranging as their work 
did from the Atlantic to the Ohio River 
and beyond, for the journey across the 
continent now is less than the journey 
across a State in the forties, when the 
comforts of living were so far below the 
present standard. The bright spots in 
such a life were the homes of disciples 
that here and there welcomed the laborer, 
for in a hated cause the ties of a common 
object and belief transcend immeasurably 
the bond of kindred. In many a family, 
in widely scattered States, the coming of 
Parker Pillsbury was hailed with joy and 
reverence. 

But the crowding recollections which 
this closing scene summons must be re- 
ressed and the farewell spoken. The 
world can ill afford to spare such exam- 
ples as this. Physical courage—the dar- 
ing that leads men unafraid to the can- 
non’s mouth—is common and all-abound- 
ing. On both sides of the war now 
waging, heroism of the bulldog kind 
equals anything in the annals of blood, 
but the moral courage that accepts the en- 
mity and misunderstanding of society, 
that holds to duty religiously, though it is 
branded as infidelity, that in its love of 
country refuses to uphold the country in 
wrong-doing—how infrequent is such he- 
roism! Popularity, social position, busi- 
ness prospects, religious fellowship, polit- 
ical aspiration, neighborly regard, all 
these must be exchanged, if needful, for 
abuse, misconception, malignity, and even 
death, if the ideal is kept. Into this cru- 
sade there is no rush for enlistment, no 
crowding of the ranks. The world’s mar- 
tyrs and benefactors come singly and at 
intervals. Of that distinguished company 
our friend was worthy, and among them 
he shall be embalmed. He was blessed 
beyond most reformers, inasmuch as he 
was permitted to live to witness the tri- 
umph of his labors, to see the stronghold 
of American slavery demolished and the 
bondsmen ransomed. He even survived a 
time when grown men could not remem- 
ber the existence of the curse his manhood 
was given to destroy. 


‘*And then he heard the hisses changed to 


cheers, 

The taunts to tribute, the abuse to praise, 

And = both in the same unwavering 
mood.’ 


Sleep in peace, fiiend of the oppressed, 
champion of women, defender of religious 
freedom! All the opprobrium of the past 
is now transformed into the glory of the 
future, for you have unselfishly served 
mankind. 

An arch of roses, carnations, and smi- 
lax vines, a tribute of the colored people 
of Boston, was placed near the bier. On 
its base was ‘‘At Rest."” The accompany- 
ing card bore this inscription: ‘‘From that 
class of Americans in whom he recog- 
nized that 
‘Before man made us citizens, great nature 

made us men!’’ 





Mrs. Elizabeth Merritt Gosse, of the Bos- 
ton Herald, is at Bar Harbor, Me., busily 
engaged in newspaper work. 


The Summer Lectures of 1898 will take 





place at Greenacre, on the Piscataqua, 


near Portsmouth, N. H., from June 30 to 
Sept. 7, with a long array of eminent 
speakers, as usual, under the able man- 
agement of Miss Sarah Farmer. 





A TRIP TO PLYMOUTH. 

This is unquestionably the most delight- 
ful harbor excursion out of Boston, com- 
bining, as it does, a pleasant sail along 
the beautiful ‘South Shore,” with its 
rugged and fertile landscapes, an ever- 
changing panorama of nature’s pictur- 
esque scenery, and allowing a stop of 
three hours at Plymouth, giving ample 
time for dinner and a visit to the numer- 
ous places of historic interest. The new 
steel hull steamer Plymouth (this elegant 
steamer, a perfect floating palace, built 
especially for this line) will leave the 
Winthrop Line Wharf, 478 Atlantic Ave- 
nue, Boston, daily (weather permitting), 
at 10 A. M., returning from Plymouth at 
3.30 P. M. This steamer is new, very fast, 
and thoroughly equipped with all modern 
conveniences for the comfort and safety 
of our patrons. Excellent lunches or a 
full course dinner may be obtained at 
very reasonable prices. 

Special rates to clubs, societies, schools, 
etc., on application. Wharf 478 Atlantic 
Avenue. See advertisement in another 
column. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 


SQUARE Theatre. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Spring and Summer Season. 


MONDAY, JULY 18—ONE WEEK. 
Grand Production of 


Across the Potomac 


Evening Prices, agc. and soc. 
flatinee, all Seats,asc. Daily at2and8 P.M. 


PLYMOUTH 


The New Steel Steamer 











-.- PLYMOUTH ——— eee. 


(Capt. A. E. Harding) leaves Boston daily (Sun- 
days and holidays included) at 10 A. M., from 


WINTHROP LINE WHARF, 
478 Atlantic Avenue. 
Returning, leaves Plymouth at 3.30 P. M. 
ROUND TRIP, $1.00. 
Single Fare, Tic. Children Half Price. 
EXCELLENT CAFE ON BOARD. 


Music by Jordan’s 
National Cadet Band. 


WINTHROP STEAMBOAT CO., 


...d. R. BACON, General Manager 





It is 
indeed 
a 

well 


equipped 
store, 


Having a most attractive line 

of Ladies’ Gloves, Shirt Waists 

in Silk and in Cotton, also 
Neckwear, and Veilings. In a most 
enviable location is this store of 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street, 
Between Temple Place and West Street 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
geagir: and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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LIMITS. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 


On sand—loose sand and shifting— 
On sand—dry sand and drifting— 
The city grows to the west; 
Not till its border reaches 
The ocean-beaten beaches 
Will it rest. 
On hills—steep hills and lonely, 
That stop at cloudland only — 
The city climbs to the sky; 





Not till the souls who make it, 
Touch the clear light and take it, 
Will it die. 
OO 


SONG OF THE ARMENIAN SHEPHERD. 


BY FREDERIC E. WEATHERLY. 





One by one the stars arise 

In the meadows of the skies ; 

One by one, all white and still, 

Rest my sheep on yonder hill. 

Now I lay my crook away, 

Toil is over with the day; 

Kneeling at my frugal board, 

Break the bread, and bless the Lord. 


Lord, look on me and on us all, 
And make us blest, 
And send us rest, 

At this and every evenfall! 


All the day, afar from me, 

They have wandered wild and free; 
All the day I followed still, 

Rock to rock and hill to hill, 

Calling down the gorges deep, 

“Come ye back, my wandering sheep, 
Till at eve I brought them home, 

Safe in fold, no more to roam! 


Lord, do thus much for me and all, 
And when we stray 
From Thy good way 
Oh, fetch us home at evenfall! 
— Quiver. 


” 





THE VOICE. 


BY J. K. LOMBARD. 


“Write!”’ said the Voice, ‘all the truths of 
thy vision, 

That which is coming, and that which hath 
been ;”’ 

“Nay,” said the seer, ‘‘the meaning is hid- 
den: 

How shall sense fathom what spirit hath 
seen ?”’ 

“The spirit gives life, though the letter 
destroys ; 

Silence were sinful—write!’’ said the Voice. 


“Speak!” said the Voice, “if the word hath 
come to thee, 
Go thou to Nineveh, utter thy cry.” 
“Nay,” said the prophet, ‘“‘the message were 
fruitless ; 
Who will regard such a babbler as I?” 
“He who hath called thee his chosen em- 
ploys, 
Silence were fatal—speak!’’ said the Voice. 
“Sing!”’ said the Voice, “if the harmonies 
in thee 
Leap to thy lips and thrill on thy lyre.” 
“Nay,” said the singer, ‘‘’twere needless 
presuming. 
What is one strain in the many-voiced 
choir?” 
“If it be given thee, venture no choice, 
Silence were thankless—sing!”’ said the 
Voice. 


“Shine!” said the Voice, ‘‘let the light that 
is burning 
Buried within thee, illumine the way.” 
“Nay,” said the Christian, “the light is un- 
certain, 
What if it lead my weak brother astray ?”’ 
“Herald the dawning, and earth shall re- 
joice, 
Darkness is danger—shine!”’ said the Voice. 


List to the voice that comes echoed from 
Eden, 
Whispering soft, or in thunderous roll. 
Say it not “Nay” in thy proud self-distrust- 
ing, 
Welcome the message that wakens thy 
soul. 
What if brief failure thy triumph alloys? 
Faithful thy service—‘‘Well done!” saith 


the Voice. 
—Christian Endeavor World. 


AUNT BELINDA’S HALLOWIN’. 


Issacher Inskip was sitting on the shady 
side of the house, dressed in a clean, cool, 
starched and ironed Sunday shirt, that his 
wife had sweated and toiled over the after- 
noon before. Issacher didn’t like to have 
wrinkles in his shirt, nor rust spots, nor 
nothing to disturb his equanimity on the 
Sabbath day. It is the day the Lord had 
made for rest, and hallowed it; and Issa- 
cher liked to hallow it, according to the 
commandments. 

He liked to have the boys get up early, 
and do the heft of the milking and other 
chores about the barn, so as he could rest 
his weary bones thorough. He liked to 
have his clean Sunday clothes all laid out 
to hand, and the buttons on, and the but- 
tonholes not too hard or too easy, 80 as 
they wouldn’t burt his finger-nails, which 
he always cut on Sundays. Then he liked 
to have a good, appetizing breakfast, 
something a little extra above the salt 
pork, milk gravy, mashed potatoes, and 
bread of the every-day breakfast, with his 
coffee a little stronger, and a clean table- 
cloth. 

As soon as breakfast was over, hestarted 
the oldest boys out to finish up what odd 
jobs were left around the barn, and to get 





the harness on the horses, while he read a 
Psalm and held prayers. 

This was so as not to have any hurry on 
his part about getting ready to start early 
for church. Hurry wasn't hallowin’. It 
spoiled the temper. So he liked to have 
plenty of time to comb and brush his hair 
and beard, and get on his Sunday boots, 
which fitted a little tight. 

Of course it put Mrs. Inskip into some- 
thing of a flutter to get the house rid up 
and the children ready. She couldn’t do 
nothing about clearing up the table, nor 
getting the dishes out of the way, nor the 
children’s hair combed, while prayers was 
a-going on. And she had to hurry like a 
race-horse. 

But Issacher, he hallowed the Sabbath 
day just every way he could, as far as his 
side of the business was concerned. And 
pursuantly, he worrited Mrs. Inskip about 
being so slow getting ready, and it wasn’t 
hallowin’ for her. 

But she generally managed to be not 
more than five minutes late, for it riled 
Issacher to be driving into the shed just 
about the time the second bell quit ring- 
ing, and then to have all the Inskips a- 
tramping up the aisle—and there was a 
drove of them when they was got together 
—interrupting the services. 

When Issacher came home from meet- 
ing, if there was one thing more than 
another that he sot store on, on a Sunday, 
it was to have a royal good dinner. Week- 
days he hadn't time to sit and eat and eat 
and eat, and so much of the boys’ time 
couldn’t be spared. But on Sunday, if 
he didn’t enjoy his eating at dinner, then 
I reckon no man ever did. 

Of course, it put Mrs. Inskip into a con- 
siderable of a splutteration to get such a 
dinner ready, and it wasn’t a very hal- 
lowin’ job to her to be stewing herself on 
a hot Sunday afternoon over a broiling 
kitchen fire, whilst Issacher was a-sitting 
on the porch, on the cool side of the 
house, with his carpet slippers on his 
feet, and his snowy shirtsleeves turned up 
to his elbows, a-reading the Church Illu- 
minator, or some good religious literature, 
on the subject of remembering the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy. 

I tell you, Issacher was in a powerful 
hallowed state of mind, especially when 
his mouth got to watering as he heard 
the dishes a-rattling on the table, and 
knowed that Mrs. Inskip and the girls 
was a flying around their level best to get 
up a good-smelling and tasting dinner. 
And, land sakes! such dinners as Mrs. 
Inskip did get up of a Sunday! 

Aunt Belinda Hopkins was every bit as 
close a Bible reader and as good a Chris- 
tian as Issacher Inskip dared to be. 

Mrs. Inskip didn’t lay much claim to 
being either. With the children and the 
washing and the mending and the Sunday 
dinner, I low she didn’t have time to set 
up very much for a saint. 

Aunt Belinda was a childless widow, 
with some money laid by, and not much 
to do except to visit around amongst the 
relations. She was mighty handy in the 
house, and kind of cheery-like in her ways, 
although dretful independent; so she was 
generally welcome wherever she went. 

By and by it came her turn to visit 
down to Issacher’s. For the first week or 
ten days, she didn’t appear to care to let 
anybody know she had any opinions of her 
own. She jest lent a hand whenever she 
could, and looked on and asked questions 
as though she was trying rightly to get 
the run of things, so as to be of more use, 
and pay her way as far as possible. 

She did look real commiserating the 
first Sunday morning, when they got home 
from church, and Mary Ann—tbat’s Mrs. 
Inskip—hardly took time to lay her bon- 
net and wraps on the bed, and get a big 
gingham apron on over her Sunday gown, 
before she rolled up her sleeves and 
pitched into cooking the dinner. 

Belinda stood by in the kitchen ready 
to lend a hand, but looking mighty on- 
comfortable, either because the kitchen 
was so hot and close to her, or else be- 
cause Mary Ann looked fiustrated and 
overheat from flying around, so as not to 
keep Issacher waiting too long out on the 
cool porch, where he was hallowin’ the 
Sabbath day. 

Aunt Belinda never said a word out 
loud, but I ‘low she must have done a 
powerful sight of thinking. But whatever 
she thought, it didn’t take no effect on 
her own mind, nor any one else’s till 
towards the last of the week. 

Saturday morning, when the butcher’s 
wagon drove past Issacher Inskip’s, jest 
as they were setting down to the break- 
fast-table, she got up and waved her apron 
through the door for the man to stop. 

Issacher looked powerful surprised, and 
Mrs. Inskip liked to a-fainted, till she 
thought that mebbe Aunt Belinda was 
tired of their salt pork fare, and was 
going to order a bit of meat for herself, 
which she had a perfect right to do, 
being’s she had the money to pay for it. 

Issacher must have thought the same 
thing, too, for he never said a word back 
when Aunt Belinda give one of the boys a 





tin pan and told him to hustle out there 
and get five pounds of boiling meat. 

Nobody wasn’t put out when bowls of 
nice hot beef broth were handed around 
at dinner, and Issacher even grunted out 
a sort of a thank-you, which he might 
have meant for Aunt Belinda to pick up 
and pocket, or which might have been for 
anybody else who had courage enough te 
appropriate it. 

There'd been a big lot of potatoes boiled 
with the meat—Mary Ann making no 
objections to Aunt Belinda having her 
own way, but ‘lowingin her mind that she 
must have a powerful appetite for boiled 
meat and potatoes, if she expected to 
make way with all them before they 
spoiled, or else she must be intending to 
provision the whole family while things 
lasted. 

Along in the middle of the afternoon, 
after the potatoes had nicely cooled and 
the beef likewise, Aunt Belinda came into 
the pantry with her sleeves rolled up, a- 
saying to herself: ‘‘Now things are ready, 
and I'll go for that job of hallowin’ hash- 
making.” 

She got out the meat-board and cut the 
boiled meat into bits, and the potatoes 
likewise into slices. Then she dumped 
them into the chopping-bowl and took 
the knife and went to work for dear life. 

It made a right good-sized mess when 
the two was chopped fine enough and 
mixed together and salted and peppered, 
and Aunt Belinda stopped as though her 
arm was nigh about tuckered out. 
“There!” she said to herself, after she 
took the bowlful of hash down into the 
cellar to keep it nice and cool; ‘‘there’s 
enough for two good meals, and I reckon 
it'll do more towards hallowin’ the Sab- 
bath day than allthe reading of Scripture 
and praying that’s been done in this house 
for years and years.” 

Mrs. Inskip opened her eyes wide, but 
she didn’t say nothing. 

Next morning, in place of the ham and 
eggs or salt pork week-day breakfast, 
there was a plate of little brown cakes 
about the size of muffins, which proved 
to be prime appetizing to Issacher and 
the boys. It was some of Aunt Belinda’s 
hash rolled in the yolk of an egg and 
fried crisp and brown. 

“Now,” says Aunt Belinda, as soon as 
Issacher shoved back from the table, ‘‘it’s 
fifteen minutes earlier than the regular 
time, this morning, and the boys can jest 
as well stay and take part in the family 
worship; it won’t hurt them. And, Issa- 
cher, suppose you read how the Lord told 
the Israelites to hallow the Sabbath day.” 

Issacher looked up dumbfounded; first 
at the clock, and then at Aunt Belinda. 

**You needn’t mind that,” says she, 
“T turned the hands forward, so there’d 
be plenty of time.”’ 

Issacher growled a little in the lower 

part of his throat, but he couldn’t say 
nothing against the boys staying; and 
as Aunt Belinda had opened the Bible 
at the place she wanted, and handed it to 
him, he couldn’t be so ill-mannered as 
to turn the leaves back. And he jest 
went ahead and read about how careful 
the Lord directed His people to be in 
hallowin’ the Sabbath day, concluding 
with the words: ‘‘Male and female, com- 
manded He them,” His thoughts having 
been turned in that direction, it was 
natural that his prayer should sort of 
follow. And it did. 
“Now,” says Aunt Belinda, as they 
rose from prayer, ‘‘we’re going to try 
and answer that prayer ourselves to-day, 
on both sides of this house, male and 
female. Mary Ann will have an even 
start, now, about getting herself and the 
girls ready, cause the team ain’t hitched, 
and there’s nothing to do beforehand on 
the dinner. It said ‘male and female,’ 
didn’t it, in the Scripture reading this 
morning? Well, the female side of this 
house is going to have a chance to hallow 
the day, as well as the male.” 

Mrs. Inskip didn’t keep the team wait- 
ing five minutes that morning, nor half a 
minute; and her face wasn’t as red as 
a turkey-gobbler’s comb, from flying 
around and trying to get everything ready 
in half the time Issacher ‘lowed himself. 

When she went into the pantry to get 
the chickens ready to cook for dinner, 
and to give orders to the girls about the 
vegetables and custards and things that 
was to go with them, there sat Aunt 
Belinda’s bowl of hash and nothing else. 
“Molly!” she exclaimed, “where in the 
world are the chickens?” 

“Why, ma,” Molly began to explain, 
but just then Aunt Belinda quietly said: 

“There isn’t any, Mary Ann. I just 
countermanded your order when you sent 
the girls to kill and dress ’em. There 
isn’t going to be fried chicken to-day, 
nor hot rolls, nor custard, nor stewed 
tomatoes, nor mashed potatoes with but- 
ter over them. So you and the girls can 
just go and get yourselves ready for church. 
We're going to have that bowl of hash for 
dinner, nice and warm and appetizing, 
with bread and butter, and a cup of tea. 
That's all there’s going to be. We're 








going to hallow the Sabbath day, male 
and female; and that’s what I made that 
bow! of hash for.”’ 

She said this so positive and com- 
manding, that Mrs. Inskip couldn’t en- 
treat or refuse; and so she and the girls 
and Aunt Belinda was ready and a-waiting 
with their mits on, and their parasols 
raised, when the boys drove up with the 
wagon. 

When they come home from church it 
wasn’t more than ten minutes’ work to 
get the dinner ready. 

Mrs. Inskip had some qualms of con- 
science. She hadn’t been altogether 
peaceful and easy in her mind during the 
preaching that morning, for her thoughts 
would wander to that bowl of hash, and 
she trembled as she anticipated Issacher’s 
reception of it. 

Issacher himself sat out on the porch, 
on the cool side of the house, reading 
the Church Illuminator. He didn’t sus- 
pect nothing till they gathered around 
the table, his mouth watering for the 
good things that was going to be spread 
out, when, lo! all that was revealed to his 
wondering gaze, as he cast it over the 
table, was a bow! of hash, a plate of bread, 
another of butter, and teacups and saucers. 

‘‘What’s this?’ he demanded. 

“This is hallowin’ the Sabbath day, 
‘male and female’ commanded He them,’ ”’ 
replied Aunt Belinda, calmly, ignoring 
the fact that Issacher’s indignant inquiry 
had been addressed to Mary Ann. 

“It is no time for frivolous and profane 
use of the word of God,’ reproved Issa- 
cher, ina stern tone. ‘I refer to this,” 
and he pointed his finger in a dramatic 
way towards the offending dish, while his 
eyes roved vainly to the right and to the 
left, as though hopeful that they might 
still alight upon a savory platter of fried 
chicken, which had in some mysterious 
way been concealed from his gaze. 

“I’ve been a church-member in good 
standing about twenty years longer than 
you have, Issacher Inskip,”’ replied Aunt 
Belinda, with unmoved dignity, ‘‘and a 
teacher in the Sunday school for over 
forty; and no one, not even Elder Bugbee 
himself, would deny that I have a godly 
reverence for the word of God, And what 
I say, I say understandingly; and this 
here,’’ a-pointing her finger in the same 
direction in which Issacher’s was still 
extended, “is a bow] of hash that is going 
to help this house hallow the Sabbath 
day, ‘male and female,’ as He commanded 
them, according to the Scripture lesson 
that was read this morning. If you don’t 
take kindly to your Aunt Belinda’s ways 
of carrying out the Scripture, Issacher 
Inskip, you needn’t to be worrited by her 
nor them. You can go back to the hal- 
lowin’ of the Sabbath day by the males 
alone, whilst the females is unhallowin 
it to make a feast of good things for the 
appetites of the males. But I made up 
my mind that, for once, the Sabbath day 
should be hallowed in this house by male 
and female; and so it is. It’s done, and 
can’t be helped, and you might as well 
take it pleasantly, and not show any sinful 
temper over it.”” 

And Aunt Belinda passed up her plate 
to be helped to hash. Her example was 
quickly followed by the hungry Inskips, 
so that by the time Issacher was done 
a-helping the rest, his mouth had begun 
to water for the hash, too, remembering 
how good it had tasted at breakfast. And 
he helped himself liberally. 

After dinner he took his usual nap, 
while Mrs. Inskip and the girls rid up the 
table in about one-third the time it usually 
took. 

When Issacher came in from milking 
that evening, he had evidently been rea- 
soning with himself, and endeavoring to 
adjust himself to the new order of things, 
at least for the present. There was a 
sort of sneaking smile upon his face as he 
called out, after setting down the milk- 
pail and washing his hands: “Now, if 
you’ve got any more of that hash, trot 
it out, and we'll finish it up for lunch 
before we go to bed.”’ 

“Ma,” he said, next Saturday morning, 
as the butcher’s horn was heard, ‘‘hadn’t 
you better send out and stop that man 
and get some more hallowin’ hash for 
to-morrow? ”’ 

And that set the custom with the In- 
skips. When it wasn’t hash, it was baked 
pork and beans, or warmed-up meat-pie, 
or something which could be prepared in 
sufficient quantity on Saturday, and ren- 
dered palatable by putting it upon the 
stove for a few minutes; and the Sabbath 
day was hallowed, male and female, after 
Aunt Belinda took her departure.—J. F. 
Cowan, in Peterson’s. 





SHARPENING LEAD PENCILS WITH TEETH. 


The attitude of the women who want 
the fruits of politics without the labor, 
though they must take ten times that 
labor to secure those fruits in any other 
than the political way, calls to mind the 
man who refused to believe in circum- 
stantial evidence, because, judging from 
the looks of a woman’s lead pencil, the 





natural presumption would be that she 
had sharpened it with her teeth, while, as 
a matter of fact, she had given it such 
point as it might possess by the aid of her 
manicure scissors. The majority of the 
women have not yet passed the teeth and 
scissors point. Half of them look at 
knives disapprovingly because men carry 
them, and because they cut, and the other 
half regard a knife curiously and with 
interest, and repeat the course of the fish 
to whom St. Francis preached: 

The eels went on eeling, 

The carp went on stealing; 

Much delighted were they, 

But preferred the old way. 

And, looking at the awkwardness of the 
women who are trying for the first time 
to sharpen their pencils with a civilized 
instrument, their conservative sisters say, 
“We don’t think much of women’s knives, 
anyhow,” and go on chewing off the ends 
of their pencils in the old approved and 
womanly fashion.— Ellis Meredith in Den- 
ver News. 





MRS. PLATT’S REASONS. 


Margaret Hamilton Welch, writing of 
the election of officers for the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, says in 
Harper's Bazar: 


From the very first Mrs. Platt, the presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Club of Denver, was 
the majority choice of the delegates. It 
is probable that no woman was ever urged 
to take an office so persistently and so 
enthusiastically and so generally as was 
Mrs. Platt throughout the entire duration 
of the convention. Mrs. Platt’s objections 
to becoming a candidate did her great 
credit. She objected, first, because she 
felt it was a little unsuitable that Denver, 
which was the hostess of the Federation, 
should provide the new executive. She 
objected secondly, and with the frankness 
which is characteristic of her, because, as 
she put it, she felt that the Federation 
was not ready for her. “I am a radical 
woman,” she said. “I might try to curb 
my own energies in certain directions, but 
I should find it very hard to hold myself 
within the conservative lines that have so 
far controlled the Federation.” Mrs. Platt 
is, of course, being a Colorado woman, an 
equal suffragist, and an ardent one, and 
she referred in this remark to her attitude 
on that question. A third reason which 
Mrs. Platt gave for declining the nomina- 
tion was the fact that a Western woman 
was retiring from the office, and that 
another section of the country should now 
be represented. Mrs. Platt evidently 
possesses the unusual quality of being 
able to stand off from herself and make a 
study of her fitness for an office, irrespec- 
tive of her personal desire. She did not 
hesitate to say that the temptation to take 
the place was a very strong one; it was an 
honor she would appreciate and which 
she coveted, but which she felt was not 
quite ready for her. Mrs. Platt deserves 
the more credit for this stand because 
there was little doubt that her consent to 
take the place was all that was needed to 
ensure herelection. The large contingent 
of Western women present made that al- 
most a certainty, and the fact, too, that 
her personality won rapidly upon many 
delegates from other sections. 





One of the noblest of American educa- 
tional institutions abroad is the American 
college for girls, situated on the hills of 
Scutari, opposite the old city of Constanti- 
nople, which is doing the same kind of 
work for young women that Robert Col- 
lege is accomplishing for men. Eight 
American and about as many native teach- 
ers, with some European instructors, make 
up the very efficient and devoted faculty. 
The total number of students enrolled 
during the year was one hundred and 
fifteen, representing nine different nation- 
alities, of whom ninety-three were Arme- 
nians, twenty-one Bulgarians, and fifteen 
Greeks. 


Headaches, Heartburn 


Blood Was Impure and Face 
Covered with Pimples 











Hood’s Sarsaparilia Gives Relief 
and imparts Strength. 

“IT was subject to severe headaches 
and had attacks of heartburn. My blood 
became very impure and my face was full 
of pimples. My sister advised me to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I did so and it has 
done me wonderful good. It gives me 
life and energy and seems to make new 
blood. After eating, I have had a very 
disagreeable feeling and was dizzy and 
faint. I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it 
completely relieved me in a very short 
time. Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives me 
strength and good health and I am very 
thankful that I have become acquainted 
with its merits.” L. L. Towns, New- 


Hood’s °%7., 


Is the best—the One True Blood Purifier. 
All druggists. $1, six for $5. Get Hood’s. 
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IDAHO SPEAKS FOR HERSELF. 


The following impressive evidence of 
the good results of woman suffrage in 
Jdaho has reached us. We ask every 
remonstrant who is willing to know the 
truth to read the following letters: 


FROM THE SUPREME COURT JUDGES, 
Boise, Ipano, Fes. 21, 1898. 


In reply to your request for our impres- 
sions of the practical working and effect 
of woman suffrage in our State, our ob- 
servation convinces us that woman suf- 
frage is more popular among our people 
than when first adopted. And although 
it carried by more than two-thirds of the 
votes polled on that question, we believe 
that if the question was re-submitted to 
our people, it would now be adopted by 
a vote almost unanimous. Several muni- 
cipal elections have been held since suf- 
frage was granted to women, and in each 
the women have taken an active part and 
polled a large vote. Many women who 
opposed the adoption of woman suffrage 
in this State were most active partici- 
pants in such electious and voted thereat. 
The large vote polled by the women at 
such elections establishes the fact that the 
women will take a lively interest in the 
welfare and honor of our fair young com- 
monwealth, and that a very large per- 
centage of them will vote at all elections. 

Another view of the matter should not 
be lost sight of; that is, if the great bulk 
of the woman vote is not polled at every 
election, it will stand like a reserve in an 
army ready to be marshalled for effective 
work whenever the exigencies of the case 
demand it. That fact of itself is a power- 
ful factor in compelling all political parties 
to put none but clean and competent men 
before the people for their suffrage. 

The women fully realize that they can 
do effective work at the primaries in 
securing good men and women to repre- 
sent them in county and State conven- 
tions, and much good will result from 
their active interest in that direction. 
The women of our State represent that 
which is best in morals and society, and 
their influence on the politics of our State 
will have an elevating effect. Woman 
suffrage in this State is a decided success, 
and none of the evils predicted of it by 
its opponents have come to pass, and as a 
measure of justice it has gained much in 
popularity since its adoption by our 
people. 

Wishing your association success in its 
efforts to secure justice to the women of 
other States, we remain very respect- 
full 

"Yeaac N. Sutuivan, Chief Justice. 
J. WaLpo Huston, Justice. 
RAupu P. QUARLES, Justice. 
State of Idaho Supreme Court. 


FROM A LEADING EDITOR, 
Boise, IDAHO, JAN. 24, 1898. 

Our experience with equal suffrage in 
this State has been too slight to afford a 
broad basis for opinion. Such experience 
as we have had, however, has more than 
justified the anticipations of the friends of 
the reform. There has been no general 
election since the ballot was placed in the 
hands of women, but the influence of this 
new voting element was felt in the legis- 
lature in the passage of the law prohibit- 
ing gambling. It is universally conceded 
that such an act could not have been 
passed had it not been that the members 
felt that they would be held to account by 
that portion of the population which is 
unalterably opposed to the vice that ruins 
such large numbers of men. It is signifi- 
cant that the law was passed without any 
organized movement on the part of the 
women, It was the silent influence of 
woman as a voter that carried it through. 
In July we had a municipal election in 
Boise, This city was not strongly in 
favor of giving the ballot to women, and 
among the women themselves there was 
generally either apathy or open opposi- 
tion; but when the city election occurred 
a very large woman vote was cast. This 
because the question of street improve- 
ment, which virtually concerned all citi- 
zens, was raised, and on this issue the 
women aligned themselves on the side of 
improvement. The women’s vote reflected 
far more independence and progressive- 
ness than that of the men, and it was most 
gratifying to the supporters of the princi- 
ple of equal suffrage. It is often said that 
women would not vote if given the bal- 
lot. They did vote in Boise, and those 
who had opposed the adoption of the 
equal suffrage amendment went to the 
polls in great numbers. The election 
proved that, though women may not al- 
ways go to the polls, they will, as voters, 
constitute a great reserve force exerting 
itself on the right side at the ballot-box 
whenever important issues are to be de- 
ided. Women constitute the best half of 
the race, and their superiority will mani- 

fest itself in election results. 

Wm. BALDERSON, 

Editor Idaho Statesman. 


FROM TRUSTEE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Boisk, Ipano, JAN. 11, 1898. 


I think good results from the equal suf- 
frage amendment are clearly in sight, and 
all the better that they do not involve any 
violent changes. 

In the recent city election it was tacitly 
understood among politicians that the 
standard must be raised in order to avoid 
scratching by the new voters. In fact, 
the expectation is universal that women 
will make independent voters, and party 
names will not save undeserving candi- 
dates. This being true, woman occupies 
a position of vantage never possessed be- 
fore; and as her moral standard is un- 
doubtedly higher than that of man, to an 
appreciable extent at least politics will be 
elevated and “King Caucus” dethroned. 
Corrupt influences can reach a much 
smaller per cent. of the new voters, and 





the power of the saloon will be appreci- 
ably lessened. 

None of the baleful predictions made by 
opponents of equal suffrage have come 
true or are likely todo so. Hence equal 
suffrage can safely be supported as a mat- 
ter of honesty and justice, if for no other 
reason. When actually adopted, its jus- 
tice and propriety become so apparent, so 
self-evident, that we wonder how its 
coming had been so long delayed. 

Hues E. McILroy, 
Trustee State Normal School. 


FROM REGENT IDAHO UNIVERSITY. 
Boise, IpAno, Fes. 14, 1898. 


No election for State and county officers 
having occurred since the right to vote 
was conferred on women, we have only 
the results of the city elections through- 
out the State, in the summer of 1897. 

The part taken by women in these elec- 
tions fully justifies the hopes of the friends 
of equal suffrage, and the claims made by 
them before the voters of the State in the 
campaign for the adoption of the Con- 
stitutional Amendment; while a large 
number of the best women of our towns 
and cities, participating in these elections, 
entirely annihilated the main argument of 
the opponents of equal suffrage, to wit: 
that women generally did not want to vote 
and would not exercise the right, if con- 
ferred upon them. 

From all I can observe, the general 
results will be a healthier tone in political 
affairs, and an advancement all along the 
line of moral legislation. 

FRANK MARTIN, 
Regent University of Idaho. 


FROM THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


Boise, IDAHO, JAN. 20, 1898. 

As to the effects and influence of equal 
suffrage in the politics of this State, I beg 
to say that so farit has proved beneficial. 
As yet women have had no opportunity 
to vote at any general election in this 
State; but considering the good judgment 
they exercised at our recent municipal 
election, they seem as well qualified to 
cast intelligent ballots as our gentlemen 
voters. 

I do not believe that the electors of our 
State made a mistake in adopting the 
amendment to Section 2 of Article VI. of 
our State Constitution. 

R, E. McFarLanp, 
Attorney-General. 
FROM STATE CHAIRMAN PEOPLE'S PARTY, 
Boise, IpAHo, JAN. 20, 1898. 

The only elections which have been held 
in Idaho since this new duty was imposed 
on women, have been municipal elections, 
and I necessarily confine myself to these. 
In the municipal election held in our city 
on July 12, 1897, the battle-cry of the suc- 
cessful ticket was, “Improvement and 
more economical government.”’ 

The women supported the candidates 
who promised to improve and beautify 
the streets, and administer the govern- 
ment more economically. They cast ap- 
proximately one-third of the votes, which 
in my opinion shows that the women are 
progressive, and will use the ballot to 
impart to the municipality and State that 
beauty which has always been instinctive 
in the gentler sex in their heretofore nar- 
rower confines, the home, 

P. H. BLAKE, 

Chairman People’s Party State Central Com. 


FROM STATE CHAIRMAN DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY. 


TAMPA, IDAHO, JAN. i2, 1898. 

From all the information I can gather 
itis having a very good effect, and the 
people are well satistied; especially those 
that take an active interest in the build- 
ing up of homes and society. They know 
that the women are better prepared to 
assist them effectually in their work, and 
that it is safe to depend upon them to do 
their duty and vote in the interest of 
good government, and for persons who 
are well qualified to serve- the public. 
They also feel that they are in a better 
position to protect ourselves against the 
floating element and those that become 
reckless. There is no reason why the 
people of any State should oppose the 
enfrachisement of women; they have all 
to gain and nothing to lose. 

I hope that the men of Washington will 
not hesitate in placing the ballot in the 
hands of the women of that State. There 
is no doubt but that power placed in their 
hands will be used to good advantage. 

JAMES A. McGEE, 
Chairman Democratic State Central Com. 





FROM STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


Boise, IpAHo, JAN. 12, 1898. 

In my special field of work (educational) 
we expect great things in better schools, 
better salaries, longer terms, demand for 
better trained teachers, etc. Our ground 
for hoping this is the fact that our teach- 
ers—the rank and file of whom are ladies 
—will have a thousand times more in- 
fluence in politics than heretofore, and 
what the teachers of Idaho unitedly de- 
mand, we shall come very near getting. 
No political party will have the hardihood 
to incur our opposition. 

The second largest city in Idaho has at 
this moment two ladies upon the School 
Board. They do their work well, and 
take more interest in the schools than the 
other sex. Louis B. ANDERSON, 

State Supt. of Schools. 


FROM LEADING AGRICULTURAL EDITOR, 


CALDWELL, IDAHO, JAN. 21, 1898, 

The workings of woman suffrage in 
Idaho, so far as my observation has ex- 
tended, are in every way encouraging. 
From the fact that our best women are 
accepting in good faith the responsibili- 
ties of the new relation they sustain 
towards the State, and are taking pains to 
inform themselves upon the duties they 





are to perform in connection therewith, I 
cannot see how the outcome can be other 
than beneficial. So far as this immediate 
locality is concerned, we have nothing to 
fear, and much to hope for from our 
women citizens. A. E. Gipson, 
Editor Record and Gem State Rural. 


FROM CLERK OF DISTRICT COURT. 
Boise, IDAHO, FEBRUARY 14, 1898. 

Equal suffrage is but just; and in this 
matter results are beyond our responsibil- 
ity. The best may be expected, in this 
as in every affair in life, from the doing 
of aright and just thing. 

With earnest and alert womanhood in- 
terested in the affairs of State, I con- 
fidently expect an ever increasing im- 
provement in government, as woman 
increases her knowledge of ber political 
privileges and power, and exercises them 
unselfishly for the public good. 

Cuas. KINGSLEY, 
Clerk of the District Court. 
FROM AN EMINENT LAWYER. 
Boise, IpAno, Fes. 12, 1898. 

While there has been no general elec- 
tion held since the passage of the Consti- 
tutional Amendment permitting woman 
suffrage, we had a favorable opportunity to 
judge the workings of equal suffrage at the 
municipal election held in Boise, Idaho, 
last summer. That election was very 
hotly contested, and more feeling was 
displayed during the campaign than usu- 
ally occurs in State elections. 

The women voters took as much interest, 
if not more, in the result than did the 
men. I talked with many of them during 
the campaign and found that they were,as a 
rule, extremely anxious to ascertain which 
policy and what conditions would best 
subserve the interest of the city. The 
ladies turned out very generally on the day 
of election, and were everywhere treated 
with the greatest respect, and never in my 
experience have I seen a more orderly 
election. 

The very presence of the ladies at the 
polls entirely eliminated many of the ob- 
jectionable features of former elections. 
I saw nothing that would, in the slightest 
degree, tend to lower the ladies who partici- 
pated in the election, or cause them, to 
the slightest extent, to lose the respect of 
their male friends and relatives or their 
own self-respect. James H. HAWLEY, 

Attorney-at-Law. 


FROM THE CITY OF WEISER. 


Although no State election has been 
held since the adoption of the woman 
suffrage amendment in Idaho, women 
have shown themselves alive to the new 
duties whenever local interests have been 
submitted to public vote. 

A recent election held in that small 
portion of Weiser which is incorporated 
may serve as an illustration. The political 
situation here is unique. Several years 
ago, avery small village was incorporated 
under the name of Weiser. The board 
of trustees dignified its chairman with the 
name of ‘‘Mayor,”’ and the inhabitants 
always speak of their corporation as a 
“city.” Meantime, the settlement has 
spread to the west of the “Old Town,” 
until a large community, containing the 
railroad station and all the business of 
both sections, forms the larger part of 
Weiser; but the ‘‘New Town” has no local 
government whatever; not so much as 
serves to abate a nuisance. Their only 
approach to a policeman is a sort of watch- 
man paid by the merchants of the place, 
some of whom live inside the corporation. 
“The city” has existed for several years 
for the sole purpose of electing trustees 
who bind themselves to lay no taxes, and 
incur no expenses whatever. This year 
there was an heroic attempt to end this 
anomalous state of things. A progressive 
citizens’ ticket was opposed to the non-tax 
party, and the women came out in force. 
The first vote cast was by a woman and 
in favor of progress. All day ladies went 
with carriages, and brought the more 
timid and less zealous of their sisters to 
the polls. One lady, formerly from New 
York, drove one span of horses, while her 
husband went for male voters with 
another. Ladies who had leisure stayed 
with their neighbors’ babies while the 
mothers went to the polls. All day the 
court-house where the election was held 
was as quiet and orderly as a church 
meeting. By the middle of the afternoon 
the ballots were exhausted, and there was 
a delay of an hour or two while others 
were printed. Evidently the interest of 
the new voters had been underrated. 

The progressive citizens’ ticket lost; by 
only seven votes, however, out of two 
hundred and fifty cast, while the year 
previous, only fifty men were found to 
vote for government and progress. The 
women voted almost unanimously for the 
progressive ticket. 

Two cases are recently reported where 
women on trial have insisted upon their 
right to be tried by a jury of their own 
sex, with good result. The juryin Weiser 
was composed of some of the most intelli- 
gent and influential ladies of the vicinity. 

So far, the most bitter opponent of 
woman suffrage would find it difficult to 
point out any harm done in Idaho by the 
new movement, while much in good re- 
sults can truthfully be cited by the friends 
of the cause. JANE W. SLocum. 








MEETS YOUR NEEDS. 

When you feel tired, languid, nervous 
and are troubled with pimples and erup 
tions, you will find Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
exactly meets your needs. It purifies and 
enriches the blood and imparts to it the 
qualities needed to tone the nerves and 
nourish the whole system. It cures all 
blood humors. 

Hoop’s Pitts cure sick headache, 
nausea, biliousness and all liver ills. Price, 
25 cents. 





WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 


"BREAKFAST COCOA 


* Has stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 


classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.” 


— Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Costs less than ONE CENT a Cup. 


Trade-Miark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., 


Established | 780. 


TRADE -MARK. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Renal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘“‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, post: ° 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 


Stone. 
The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E 
Willard. 
Song Leaflet. 
Woman my an in Wyoming. 
BL to so Speaks for Herself. 
Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by a J B. Blackwell. 
onsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
igen. . 
e Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 
How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman peeee and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 
Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 
Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 
s Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
tone. 
Cugedtiice and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 
New Zealand Leaflet. 
A Nery New Woman. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. jane. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 
How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 











RAILROAD 
EXCURSION TICKETS 


are now on sale to all 
principal points in 


NEW ENGLAND, CANADA 
ANOMARITIME PROVINCES: 
THE ADIRONDACKS tue 
SEASHORE.LAKES® 
MOUNTAIN RESORIS. 


Summer tour book giving 
complete list of Tours. 
hotel and boarding house 
lists, valuable maps.eic., 
will be mailed free to- 
gether with a catalogue 
of thirteen illustra 
descriptive pamphlets 
covering the various 
vacation sections of 
New England. 


Address Passenger De- 
partment, B.4M.R.R. Boston 


For Tickets and information 
apply to City Ticket Office, 
322 Washington $t., Boston 
and at Union Station. 


D.J.Flanders, 
Gen'l PasstandTicket Agent. 








DORCHESTER, MASS. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Grogs on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 

dams. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coeducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 
‘ sanyo teaching force, including special- 
sts. 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction. 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nuaily available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rece 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 


in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1898. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 














SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and aist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
—, semens, soventnte ? months. 
orou ora: courses in epartments. 
Clinica instruction’ and Quizze. CLAnA MAB 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 21st 
8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


————— 








Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 








NORTH SHORE ROUTE 


To Gloucester. 


THE NEW AND ELEGANT 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN 
(COLUMBUS ORCHESTRA) 


AND THE POPULAR 


Steamer City of Gloucester 


Leave north side of Central Wharf, Boston, 
(foot of State St.), weather yo tting, week days 
at 10 A. M., and 2 and 4.45 P. M.: leave Gloucester 
at 3and 7.30 A. M., and 2 P. M. Sundays, leave 
Boston at 10.15 A. M. and 5.30 P. M.; leave Glou- 
cester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 3.15 P. M. 

Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c. 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.50. 


P. S.—No 3 A. M. boat from Gloucester Mon- 
days. E. 8. MERCHANT, Gen, Mgr. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
Leaflet Department, M.W.S. A., 3 Park St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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MISS FRANCES WARREN ON WYOMING. 


Miss Frances Warren, the young and 
accomplished daughter of U. 8. Senator 
[formerly Governor] Warren, of Wyoming, 
in an essay recently written for the rhe- 
toric class of the Emerson College of Ora- 
tory in Boston, of which she is in the 
junior class, chose for her subject “The 
Justice of Woman Suffrage.’ In it, she 
gives the following conclusive testimony 
to the practical success of twenty-nine 
years of woman suffrage in Wyoming, 
her native State. Will the remonstrants 
give it a candid perusal? She says: 

The crowning test of any theory is its 
successful application. Woman suffrage 
has been tried, and not been found want- 
ing. For the sake of brevity, I will limit 
my observations on the practical experi- 
ment of woman suffrage to Wyoming. 
In this State, suffrage was granted to 
women, with many misgivings, about a 
quarter of a century ago. Since then, not 
only has it proved itself not harmful, but 
its success has outrun the wildest expec- 
tations. Ata time when the bowie-knife 
and the pistol had not yet disappeared, 
women exercised the right of jurors with 
womanly dignity. Chief Justice Howe, 
of the Supreme Court, writes of their suc- 
cess in the following words: 

“After the grand jury had been in ses- 
sion two days, the dance-house keepers, 

mblers, and demi-monde fled out of the 

erritory in dismay, to escape indictment 
by women grand jurors. I have never, in 
twenty-five years’ constant experience in 
the courtsof the country, seen a more 
faithful and resolutely honest grand jury.” 

Twelve years later, Governor Hoyt, in 
the official record, said: 

“We know that under woman suffrage 
we have better laws, better officers, better 
institutions, better morals, and higher 
social conditions in general, than could 
otherwise exist; that none of the predicted 
evils, such as loss of native delicacy and 
disturbance of home relations, have fol- 
lowed in its train; that the great body of 
our women, (and the best of them vote), 
have accepted the elective franchise as a 
precious boon, and exercise it as a patri- 
otic duty.”’ 

Another prominent public man says: 

“IT have never heard of a lady being 
treated with disrespect at elections. Men 
are more respectful towards women in 
Wyoming then elsewhere.”’ 

The census from 1880 to 1890 has 
shown that Wyoming is the only State in 
the Union in which the proportion of 
crime and divorce has decreased in the 
last ten years; and that the fewness of 
idiots and insane persons in this State is 
startling for its small size, as compared 
with that of other States. The Constitu- 
tion and laws of the State have many 
beneficial sections peculiar to Wyoming. 
Wyoming stands alone in treating male 
and female prostitutes alike. 

Nothing remains for us but to see the 
sentiments of the people concerning wo- 
man suffrage. In the winter of 1892, the 
following resolution passed the House of 
Representatives: 

** Resolved, that the possession and ex- 
ercise of woman suffrage in Wyoming 
for the last quarter of a century has 
wrought no harm, and has done great 
good in many ways; that it has largely 
aided in banishing crime, pauperism and 
vice from the State, and that without any 
violent or oppressive legislation; that it 
has secured peaceful and orderly elections, 
good government, and a remarkable de- 
gree of civilization and public order, and 
we point with pride to the facts that after 
nearly twenty-five years of woman suf- 
frage not one county in Wyoming has a 
poorhouse, that our jails are almost 
empty, and crime, except what is com- 
mitted by strangers in the State, almost 
unknown, and as the result of experience 
we urge every civilized community on 
earth to enfranchise its women without 
delay.” 

On account of the extreme press of 
business at the end of the legislative ses- 
sion, this, with many other important 
bills, failed to come before the Senate. 
Learning this, Mr. Hamilton Willcox 
wrote to the individual senators, and 
found that, had the resolution come before 
the Senate, it would have been passed by 
over two-thirds majority, and would 
have been signed by the Governor. 

The sentiment of the Wyoming people 
is further shown in the fact that when 
Wyoming was trying to gain her State- 
hood, there came a point in the proceed- 
ing when Wyoming could have been 
admitted as a State should she consent to 
eliminate the clause concerning woman 
suffrage from her Constitution. The re- 
piy rang back from Wyoming’s husbands 
and sons : 

“No! We will wait if need be. We 
will not go in as a State without the 
women.” 

On one side of the woman suffrage 
question are the random and flimsy state- 
ments born of prejudice; on the other 
side are eternal justice and the conclusive 
experience of a quarter of a century. 

FRANCES WARREN. 





WOMAN’S DAYS AT SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 


‘‘Woman’s Days” are becoming essential 
as well as attractive features of Chautau- 
qua and other summer assemblies. A 
Woman’s Club Day will be held at the 
Fryeburg (Me.) Chautauqua, which opens 
July 20. Mrs. F. H. Briggs, president of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
will have the day in charge. 

At the New York Chautauqua, July 20 
will be Political Equality Day, and Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman-Catt will speak on ‘‘True 
Democracy.”’ 

July 27 will be Woman’s Day at Lily 





The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
kaowa. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 
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Dale, N. Y. Mrs. Lease will be the chief 
speaker, with shorter speeches by Mrs. 
E. L. Watson, of California, Miss Kate O. 
Peate and Dr. Hicks, of New York, and 
others, followed by a great reception and 
ball in the evening. Mrs. E. M. Babcock 
writes: ‘‘It isa regular gala day at Lily 
Dale, every one taking an interest and 
decorating profusely.” 

At Ocean Park Assembly, a woman’s 
convention will be held on Aug. 18, 19, 20. 
Miss Helena S, Dudley, head worker at 
the Denison House, Boston, will speak on 
“College Settlements; Mrs. Lieut.-Col. 
Cozens, of Boston, on ‘Salvation Army 
Slum Work,” and other women on mis- 
sionary and reform topics. The 25th an- 
niversary of the Woman’s Missionary 
Society of the Free Baptist Church will 
be celebrated. 

The Onset (Mass.) camp-meeting, which 
opened July 3, with Dr. George A. Fuller 
chairman, has set apart Aug. 12 and 13 
for a woman’s congress. Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Mrs. Mary A. Lease, Mrs. H. L. 
Russegne, Mrs. Kate G. Pope, and Mrs. 
C. Fannie Allyn are announced as speak- 
ers. This is the third year a woman’s 
congress has been held at Onset, and, as 
heretofore, all the leading questions in 
which women are vitally interested will 
be discussed. Onset Bay is an ideal spot 
for a summer home or outing. Fifty miles 
from Boston, at the head of Buzzard’s 
Bay, it offers pleasant boating and bathing 
facilities, extensive woodlands, beautiful 
parks, and picturesque scenery. Peace and 
quiet prevail, with many opportunities for 
recreation. F. M. A. 





ENLARGED SPHERE FOR GIRL GRADUATES 


‘“‘As one star differs from another in 

glory,” so do the commencement ad- 
dresses given by men to girl graduates. 
The young women about to step from 
school into the world are urged to culti- 
vate all the graces and virtues, to be loyal 
to high ideals, to develop moral and spir- 
itual power, to wisely use their influence, 
to cherish home and its ties and affections, 
to bravely take up the exalted duties of 
their sphere, as women, as future wives 
and mothers. 
But a published address is at hand which 
says all this eloquently, and something 
more. It advises the girl graduates con- 
cerning their duties as citizens. As might 
be expected, this new departure comes 
from Colorado, At Loretto Heights, in 
the suburbs of Denver, is Loretto Acad- 
emy—a stately, flourishing school for 
girls—a Catholic school. At its com- 
mencement, held last month, Judge Cal- 
vin P. Butler addressed the graduating 
class, and sounded a new note, clear, 
strong, and thrilling as a bugle-call: 


Before you have mingled long in so- 
ciety, if you are observing and thoughtful 
persons, you will realize, to some extent 
at least, the magnitude of woman’s sphere, 
as well as her power and influence. You 
will discover that women are leaders in 
many grand enterprises; that in works 
of charity they are ever in the front; that 
the masses of our children are educated 
by them; that in matters political and 
financial they are safe counsellors, and 
that in art and literature they rank with 
the best. You no doubt appreciate the 
fact that it has been but a comparatively 
short time since the mental powers and 
capabilities of women were recognized. 
During the present century, with the ex- 
tension of wealth among the industrial 
classes, there has come a change in senti- 
ment regarding woman’s development as 
well as her rights by those in authority in 
Church and State, in institutions of learn- 
ing, and in society in general. Now the 
doors of learning everywhere swing open 
to her. She can now enter them at will, 
and possess herself of all that was for- 
merly held to be the inheritance of her 
brothers. If she desires to acquaint her- 
self with the civilizations that have 
flourished and declined, she can obtain 
the knowledge of ancient languages and 
follow such a pursuit; if her tastes lead 
her to seek the controlling thought in 
modern literature, she can acquire knowl- 
edge that will enable her to do so with 
pleasure and profit; if she desires to watch 
the stars in their onward course, to wrest 





from the rocks the secret of their age, or 





to know the organization of the flower in 
the field, every available aid is placed at 
her disposal. She now is not only per- 
mitted to pursue these studies, but to 
qualify herself for law, for medicine and 
surgery, for various departments in politi- 
cal life, and for instructing others from 
the professor’s chair. 

Formerly, when a woman was not per- 
mitted to have a voice in matters of 
Church or State, or to practise the profes- 
sions, she was not expected, nor did she 
care, as a rule, to understand the myste- 
ries of politics. It was only thought nec- 
essary for her to have such a tincture of 
knowledge as would enable her to engage 
in general conversation. She was ex- 
pected to know enough of music and art 
to enable her to appear well in society. 
She was fortunate, if she did not know 
enough to speak well, to know enough 
not to speak at all. Now she everywhere 
displays a desire for intelligence when she 
determines upon a course of action. She 
prepares herself for her work, and she 
works with a will and intelligence that is 
equalled only by those who make like 
preparations and exert the same energies. 

In joining hands with the women of to- 
day in their work, you should clothe 
yourselves with that womanly dignity 
which commands respect from all persons, 
You should go forth with a determination 
to excel in whatever you undertake. Your 
every action should be illumined with a 
pure heart and a conscientious motive. 
Thus equipped, your life cannot but bea 
cheerful and useful one. 

Every one of you has a mission to fulfil. 
Whether that mission be one purely do- 
mestic or professional, you will have du- 
ties and obligations to perform in addition 
thereto. In this State, when you have 
reached your majority you become citi- 
zens clothed with substantially all the 
rights and franchises that rest upon the 
male citizen. It will be your duty. to ex- 
ercise these privileges conscientiously and 
to the utmost of your ability, to the end 
that the best possible government may be 
maintained. In performing this duty it 
will not be necessary for you to partici- 
pate in the town meeting or indulge in 
political ‘‘wire pulling,” but before you 
can do anything in this behalf intelligently 
it will be necessary for you to understand 
the principles of our government and the 
political questions of the day. When you 
understand these you will be able to point 
out the weak places in the former, if any 
exist, and the fallacies in the latter. You 
will then acquaint yourselves with the du- 
ties and capabilities of those seeking po- 
litical preferment. All this done, you 
will be ready, not only to act for yourself, 
but to counsel and advise those of your 
fellows who have not had the opportunity 
afforded you. This political duty, what- 
ever your avocation may be, will be a con- 
tinuing one, as new social problems will 
continually arise and press themselves 
upon the commonwealth for solution. As 
citizens you must wrestle with these prob- 
lems, and to the best of your ability help 
solve them, and, as true women, you can 
join inthis work without sacrificing in the 
least one iota of your womanhood. 

The achievements of women in the past, 
the assistance they have rendered and are 
rendering the State to-day, and the need 
of their assistance and refining influence 
in things political as well as social, justify 
me in making these few suggestions to 
you, who will soon become active partici- 
pants, relative to your political as well as 
social duties. 





CLUB METHODS. 

To club women the session at the bien- 
nial convention devoted to club methods 
was of especial interest. The chairman, 
Mrs. Cyrus E. Perkins, one of the ablest 
club women of Detroit, Mich., expressed 
gratification at the rare opportunity af- 
forded by a gathering of women from all 
parts of the country to compare methods 
and opinions. 

Mrs. C. C. Richardson, corresponding 
secretary of the Colorado Federation, dep- 
recated membership in numerous clubs 
as too burdensome, ‘especially for women 
with home and family duties. Mrs. Platt, 
of Denver, believed in the unlimited club 
because it is American and because the 
founders of the constitution said, ‘All 
men are free and equal.” “I think,’ she 
said, “‘that this should apply to women 
also. I believe in the unlimited club, be- 
cause it is democratic and by the intro- 
duction of new members the life and in- 
terest are constantly being renewed.”’ 

Mrs. W. P. Harford, of Nebraska, as a 
member of a large departmental club, said 
that, basing her opinion on the marked 
success of her club, she was decidedly in 
favor of departments. ‘‘All the depart- 
ments,” she said, ‘‘are loyal to the cluh, 
and they are diligent. Suppose we want 
to influence the council or accomplish 
some philanthropic aim, it could not be 
done by a lot of small clubs, while with 
the large departmental club it can be ac- 
complished. With the departmental club 
we have the unity of one club and the di- 
versity of the departments, and I think 
that even in small places the departmental 
club will succeed as well as in the city. 
Then I believe in it because it is American 
and democratic.” 

Mrs. Laura Scammon, of Missouri, 
speaking on “The Relation between Study 
Classes and Department Clubs,” said the 
study class was the mother of the depart- 
mental club. Women’s study classes are 
for study, thought, and close confedera- 
tion; then comes the constructive work. 
Large department clubs should be able to 





give large advantages to the study clubs 
in practical work. In small towns, the 
study classes may well unite to furnish 
the people with lecture courses, libraries, 
and other advantages. Such a confedera- 
tion of clubs might furnish what depart- 
mental clubs afford in larger towns. In 
smaller towns they have begun to invite 
farmers’ wives, who come to the villages 
and have no other place to spend their 
time than at these new club rooms. 

Mrs. Eastman, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 


told of the working of the auxiliaries in’ 


her club. This club, with a membership 
limited to 500, she said, with a fine club 
house, had 300 on the waiting list, while 
only fifteen a year could be admitted. 
These were allowed to join the auxiliaries 
with all privileges except the weekly 
meeting. There was no precedent, and it 
was thought it would not succeed, but 
this was a mistake. The first vicepresi- 
dent of the main club acts as presiding of- 
ficer of the auxiliary, thus making a con- 
necting link. “It isa great success as a 
preparation for the other club.”” The 
chief reason for these auxiliaries is that 
the club house can accommodate 500 
members and no more. 

“Auxiliaries for Our Daughters or Chi- 
dren’’ was discussed by Mrs. Robert N. 
Jones, of Denver. Speaking of the Mother 
Clio of Denver five years ago, she said: 
The club was organized having as its 
main object the study of history, ethical 
and spiritual culture. Three years ago, 
it came into the minds of some to organize 
the Junior Clio under the care of the 
senior members. Soon after, the young 
ladies’ Clio was organized and seventy-five 
young women asked to join. There are 
seventy young women now fitted for the 
battle of life. We have now twenty-five 
children under the Clio, and the object of 
these clubs is to give them higher 
thoughts. The great aim is to show the 
children their true relations to life. We 
also have a large auxiliary of men, and 
already the waiting list is so full that it is 
very difficult to get in. Asa result of a 
thought of a Clio girl, we shall have a 
large class of poor children under the 
teaching of the Clio girls. This work does 
not interfere with the school work. A 
school of twenty-five boys conducts meet- 
ings on Friday nights as successfully as 
men can. The average age of the boys is 
fifteen years. 

Mrs. Linden Evans, of Chicago, spoke 
on ‘How Shall We reach Busy, Over- 
worked Girls.” She said: “If you are 
mothers, meet them as daughters, and if a 
sister, meet them as sisters. There is as 
much good in the business woman as in 
others, The thing to do in all placesis to 
call together the business girls and find 
out what they need, and say, ‘‘We will go 
and do that with you.” In Chicago the 
business girls come down into the business 
centre. We have found that the best 
method for reaching them is by the lunch 
club, and there are to day thousands of 
girls who have these lunches, and thou- 
sands who are going to have them. An- 
other method is in the evening meeting, 





with cooking, dressmaking, and millinery 
classes. Another method is the coépera- 
tive club. 

Mrs. Sherman, of Chicago, gave valu- 
able advice on “Shall We Depend on Club 
Members for Literary Work, or Introduce 
Outside Talent?” ‘It is best to depend 
on club members for the larger part of 
our literary work, but not altogether,” 
was her verdict. ‘‘Home talent makes us 
feel that it is all in our own family. Spe- 
cialists in various lines can bring us ideas 
otherwise unobtainable.” 

Mrs. Henry Newton Lee, of Cripple 
Creek, Col., spoke or ‘‘The Value and 
Best Methods of Promoting Extemporane- 
ous Speaking.” ‘Il would say to every 
woman, make a beginning in some way, 
The substance of all is study, but it is not 
until we can speak out, that thoughts are 
ours. Cultivate in our clubs a spirit of 
broader freedom, equal rights, equal 
duties. Weshow the littleness that men 
ascribe to us when we speak of those who 
do not agree with us as our enemies, Let 
us have harmony in our clubs as in our 
music. Let us help each other. Don’t 
let us forget the friendly nudge to the 
member in the agony of hesitation.” 

F. M. A. 





On “Club Women’s Day” at the Trans- 
Mississippi Exposition, Mrs. Kate Tannatt 
Woods, of Salem, read a paper on ‘Club 
Courtesies,”” and Mrs. Ellen A. Richard- 
son, of Boston, spoke on **The Keystone of 
the Educational Arch.”’ 


— 








CasTLE SqQuaRE.—The attraction for 
the coming week will be the stirring war 
drama, ‘‘Across the Potomac,” written by 
Alfriend and Pitou. The play deals with 
the exciting incidents of the Civil War of 
*61-"65. At the Boston Theatre it proved 
particularly effective. The present pro- 
duction will equal the elaborate presenta- 
tion by the original company. The cast 
will be: Captain Ralph Baker, J. H. Gil- 
more; Silas Baker, Wm, Chas. Masson; 
Alfred Garland, Lindsay Morrison; John 
Garland, N. H. Fowler; Captain Noah 
Walker, Chas. Mackay; General Heath, J. 
L. Seeley; Ephraim, Horace Lewis; Jack 
Hanford, Wm. Humphrey; Joe Wilson, 
Edward Wade; Ebenezer Short, Tony 
Cummings; Henry Lockwood, David De- 
Wolfe; Captain Tazewell, John J. Geary; 
James Hanson, Louis Lytton; William 
Bowie, John B. Walker; Richard Low, 
Richard Ellis; Charles Carter, Edward P. 
Does; Thomas Choate, A. W. Row; Frank 
Sampson, Harry Wood; Stephen Field, 
William Francis; Edith Garland, Lilliar 
Lawrence; Madge Hanford, Maude Odell; 
Mrs. Silas Baker, Lizzie Morgan; Fanny 
Sinclair, Mary Sanders; Ellen Garland, 
Marian A. Chapman. 

Schonberg’s play, “Red, White, and 
Blue,” will follow on the 25th inst. Its first 
performance in Philadelphia was an im- 
mense success. Next Tuesday, at matinee, 
will be given a portrait of Mr. William 
Humphrey, as Captain Matthews, in 
‘*Sheridan.”’ 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A woman physician who has a new house de- 
lightfully located on margin of the ocean, will 
receive guests or invalids at $12 to $15 per week. 
Large rooms. Beautiful views of land and sea. 
Address Box 162, Nahant, Mass. 








Rocky Mountain 





Limited 





New Fast Flyer, Chicago to Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Manitou. 


“GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE” 








Entire New Equipment—Library Buffet Smokers, Chair Cars, Pullman 


Sleepers and improved Dining Cars. 


Wide Vestibule Train through- 


out, built expressly for this service. 


Best Train Between 


CHICAGO and COLORADO. 











Leaves Chicago 4.30 P.M. Arrives at Denver and Colorado Springs 


8.00 P. M. the following day. 


Only One Night on the Road. 





Handsome Descriptive Book, “MANITOU AND THE MOUNTAINS,” 
sent free on application. 


Address: JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., C. R. I. & P. R’y, CHICAGO. 
Or I. L. LOOMIS, N. E. P. A., 290 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 








For sale by all Dry and 
Fancy Goods Stores. 


JOHN C. MEYER & CO., 


SELLING AGENTS, 
87 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

Dont take anything that 
they say is ‘just as good ”’ 
as Cutter’s 


Cutter’s Crochet and Art Silks in 
all the latest tints and colors. 
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